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The National office is almost daily receiving requests for litera- 
ture or suggestions touching upon the relation of credit to this or 
that interest. Reference to the indexes of the bound Bulletins for 
two or three years back almost invariably gives an abundance of 
material directly or indirectly bearing upon the subjects of inquiry, 
indicating how astonishingly wide is the credit thought of the Asso- 
ciation as reflected in the Bulletin. For the man who is at all a 
student of credit matters, these thoroughly indexed bound Bulletins 
are indispensable. The National office has in hand only those for 
Ig11 and 1912. The price for either year is $1.50 delivered. 


New Members Reported During January 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta Coffee Mills Co....... E. O. Hinson, Mgr..Coffee. 

Glenn cone Stock Co Victor Hansen Photo Materials. 

Hodnett, Grain. 

Kingan & Co. Ltd Packers and Packing House 


Products. 
So. Broom Works Chas. Smith. ....... Brooms. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Central Metal Supply Co H. A. Gillespie Plumbers’ Supplies. 


Davis & Miller Ext. Co P. M. Siemers Extracts (Flavoring). 
Garrett, Robt. & Sons 


Hambleton & Co. John P. Baer 5 
Rosenblatt, J., & Co........... J. Rosenblatt China and Glassware. 
— Merchants of Balti- 
Robert L. Rhodes...Mercantile Agency. 
Wilson-Maitman Electric Co...Wm. L. Wilson Electrical Supplies. 
Batavia, Ill. 
Challenge Company Chas. E. epemeantan'ts ~~" tas and Water Sup- 
ies. 
Battie Creek, Mich. 
Taylor Brothers Company ....W. E. Taylor Confectionery. 
Boston, Mass. 
Atlantic Rubber Co., The A. A. MacLaren, 
5 cee Hyde Park, 
MaRS... oi Si Rubber Goods. 
Badd: GiB s GO HR. FI: C. F. Budd, cee 
Woburn, Mass....Underwear (Ladies’). 
Cabot, Samuel, Inc George W. Russell. . Chemists. 
Conant, _ Company Edward C. Ball Chairs. 
Dyer, L. M., & Co., Inc k W. Dyer, 
SPORE: 3 6% ok Jévadste Provisions. 
Enterprise Rubber Co. ....... Walter F. Spinney..Rubber Goods. 
General Electric Co. ......... William A. Cary....Electrical Supplies. 
Grover’s J. J., Sons........... C. S. Grover. Boots and Shoes. 
ham, E. L., ‘Company os se tbies F. B. Robinson, 
Treas. Carp 
Harrington, King Company. . oon R. King.. “Ship Chandlers. 
Leverison’s, L., S te H. Levenson. Dry Goods. 
McLellan, Brigham Company..A. J. Read Confectioners’ Supplies. 
Melanson, Joseph L., & Bro....Joseph Melanson, 


Lynn, Mass. ..... Boots and Shoes. 
Noera Flannel & Woolen 


SOE 55 Se cele cweeees tou 5B. . 
Richardson & Brackett Geo. H. Richasdaon. : Paice and Oils. 
Royal Skirt Mfg. Co Herman Feffer i 
Sircom, R. H., Company...... c. S. aoa Asst. 

es lrose, 


Ws i ca siseks Ladies’ Wear. 
Webb, E. W., Mfg. Co........ J. Edwin Blaney, 


Asst. Treas. ...... Plumbers’ Supplies. 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
Comstock-Willett Co., The....David A. McCarthy..Groceries. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cataract Refining & Mfg. Co...G. H. Mills, Sec’y- 


RN fai xs0s tone Lubricating Oils and Grease. 
Dietrich, George Planning Mill and Lumber. 
Jewell Steel & Malleable Co...W. E. Jewell Foundry. 


Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Armour & Co. <2 ie i Packers and Packing House 


Products. 
Brading-Marshall Lumber Co..J. E. Brading 
Lyon, James B Insurance. 
MEGGETT Gain ss o's one civ wens I. W. Sturtz Packers and Packing House 


Products. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bates, A. J., Co : H. F. Andrews Boots and Shoes. 

Central Candy Co 7s Cupit Confectionery. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co...F. C. Bassett Tools eo 

Cleveland Woolen Mills . Weil 

Cutter, May & Co 

Dearborn Paper Co. ......... O. L. Etmer 

Fisk, D. B., John W. Pain 

Green Engineering OA si. cass G. M. Golder : 

Gums Be Wa OR sre beside nce W. M. Williams....Mill Supplies. 

State Bank of Italy.......... PB: Bank, 

Union Trading Co. ........... M. A. Baccash Fancy Goods. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Exide Battery Depots, Inc. ...H. B. Gay Storage Batteries. 

Hull, R. C., Electric Co., The..R. C. Hull Electrical Supplies. 

Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co., 

W. W. Pollock Appraisers. 


N. S. Lewis Castings (Malleable). 


, The Z W. Whittemore...Castings (Malleable). 
Riker, Henry E., & Co op Motor Trucks. 
Rivitz, H. S., & Company H. S. Rivitz Plumbing Supplies. 
Vichek Tool Company ....... F, J. Vichek Is. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
American Cash Register Co... * ee Nunlist Cash Registers. 
Columbus Citizen, The ....... N. Sprague Newspaper. 
Hee WE Is ois cud < odin Vip oteainesh aks ss 6+ ddas Wire and Iron. 
Milliken, W. L., Hwd. Co W. L. Milli .... Hardware. 
Ohio Fibre Case Co., The. ..G@' B: Fibre Goods. 
Sculler, Joseph 


The 
National Malleable Castings 


Co., The 
National Malleable Castings 


Danbury, Conn. 
Hill & Loper Co., The John R. Hill 
Tweedy, F. D., & Co.......... F. D. Tweedy 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Lowe Bros. Co., The ........ F. B. Currigan Paints and Varnishes. 
Reynolds & Reynolds Co., The.C. J. Hodson patoney Printing and Lith- 


ographing. 
Denver, Colo. 


Heing, BH. J, Goins Sac. fecns. J. E. Webber Food Products. 
Independent Powder Co. .....J. M. Johnson ; 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. ......L. E. Lee Crackers. 

Ohio Varnish Co. ........... Frank A. Bare Varnishes. 


Portsmouth, . Ohio. 
Brodt Shoe Co., The ......... L. G. Thrig Boots and Shoes. 
‘ Gloversville, N.Y. 
Bachner-Moses-Louis Co., The.W. W. Weismann. . . Gloves. 
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Greenville, S. C. 

Crescent Grocerv Company....M. L. Berry Groceries. 

Mountain City Milling Co.....D. W. Ebaugh 

Williams, R. G., Jr Provisions and Produce. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Miller Oil & Supply Co., The..Frank T. Day Lubricating Oils and Mill Sup- 
plies. 

Nutz & Groskopf Peter Nutz, Jr. ..... Shoes and Findings. 

eeee:: BE We Gio... cesses M. W. Ward Dry Goods and Clothing. 

Kansas City; Mo. 

Best-Russell Co. ............. W. S. Lane S 

Bonniwell-Calvin Iron Co H. A. Calhoun 

Buildin i 

Cohn, Sol. H., 

Commonwealth Nat'l Bank . bs . 

SDs ‘wh iits st cer npndddes ..W. H. Blaker, Mgr... Steamfitters. 

Emrich Novelty Co. ......... Joseph Reis Furnishing Goods. 


Greenberg, Kanton & Co Albert Greenberg ...Clothing and Furnishings. 
Lowe Bros. & Co. H 


National Candy Co. .......... F. G. | Confectionery. 
8 per. D. B. i Oils. 


Pabst Brewing Co. ........... Geo. Schrader Brewery. 

Poindexter, H. T., H. T. Poindexter ... 

Rothschild, Jacob, Hat Co.....Jacob Rothschild....Hats. 

Walker, J. E., Mfg. Co. ......J. H. Rosenthal Ladies’ Wear. 

Wright, Mendenhall & Wright.Francis A. Wright.. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

SN ns oe niente s G. H. Kaiser Commission Merchants. 

Lima, Ohio. 

Lima Locomotive Corporation..W. F. Agenter, 
BUM Gs Shesswecs Locomotives. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Voegele & Dinning Co., The...W. P. Spencer, 
eS de cdhcevs’s Confectionery. 
Marinette, Wis. 

Lauerman Bros. Co, ......... D. A. McDonald....Department Store. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Nashville Dairy Supply Co....Ford N. Taylor ....Dairy Supplies. 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co., The.. Henry S. Wilk Bicycles and Motorcycles. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bouer, E. A., Co., The W. J. Herrmann. ... Paper. 

Friend Garment Co. ......... S. R. Friend ,. Skirts and Dresses. 

Se SE aa .'snh-o ns peeADERESASiP eubnaee ee > Tobacco (Leaf). 

New Britain, Conn. 

Carter, H. P., Cash c/o the Stanley W’ks. Individual. 

New Orleans, La. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co.. * galt Bowers Portland Cement. 
Cazentre, Henri a eg i i + ij i Liquors. 
Heyman, Hirsch Ribbon Co... .D. Kohimen 
Hyams, Robt. P., Coal Co W. D. Rollins Coal and Coke. 
New Orleans Engraving & 

Electrotyping Co Francois Bildstein.. 
Wie Tae ois SoG GT ie ie SiS FIBERS. /Wooden. and Willowware. 
Stevens, H. B., & Co., Ltd.....W. B. Mercier 
Sutter, Van Horn Co., Ltd.....A. C. Van Horn... . Advertising Novelties. 
Zatarain, E. A., & Sons John Zatarain Extracts. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Card, Geo. S., & Company....Geo. S. Fruits and Produce. 
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Chattanooga Paint Co......... J. G. 
Chattanooga Ry. & Light Co... Daniel S. Hahn Railway and Lighting. 
Wilkins, C. S., & Co C. S. Wilkins Grocers’ Specialties. 
New York, N. Y. 
Arnold, Schiff & Co Oscar M. Arnold ...Umbrellas and Parasols. 
Ar the, ‘Levy, Bernhard Co Otto J. Seitz Umbrellas and Parasols. 
sle & Phenix Mills Cotton Goods. 
‘armers’ Loan & Trust Co....Joseph L. Morris....Banking. 
ownes Brothers & Co Robert Martin ..-...Gloves. 
‘nickerbocker Chocolate Co... John Forbes .. Confectionery. 
ortfolio, A., & Co A. Portfolio Coats (Children’s). 
wer, Nicholas, Company ...James C. G. Ross...Moving Picture Supplies. 
:ieen Insurance Co. of Amer. .F. P. Hamilton Insurance (Fire) 
S-hiff, Henry, & .R. Hosiery. 
Swedish Iron & Steel Corp.... Ludwig Plass Iron and Steel. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Wilkinson Press Ne: ae Printing. 


Ottawa, Kans. 
Stannard, F. H., & Co......... F. H. Stannard 5 
Warner Fence Co., The H. C. Overman ....Fences (Woven Wire). 


Peoria, Ill. 


Acme Harvesting Machine Co..Geo. Hildebrandt ...Machinery (Harvesting). 
Acme Harvesting Machine Co..W. A. Strauch Machinery (Harvesting). 
Allaire, Woodward & Co H. J. Woodward, 
Pres. Drugs. 
Avery Company E. A. Cole, Treas.. _ Agricultural Implements. 
Barker & Wheeler Co A. J. Tapping, Treas. .Drugs. 
Berger, R. M., & Co R. M. Berger Boots and Shoes. 
Bloom, H. T., & Co Lea Shirts and -Overalls. 
Central National Bank of Peo- 
TIS, Me Rls ain ne tel a eras Koss F. F. Blossom, V.-P..Bank. 
Clark, Horace, & Sons Co....G. A. Cl Flour, Feed and Grain. 
Clark-Smith Hardware Co. ...F. E. i Hardware, Tinplate & Metals 
Clarke Bros. & Co. . S. Parry Distillery. 
Colburn, Birks & Co. ........ John Birks 
Commercial-German National 
Bank, The Wm. Hazzard, Cash..Bank. 
Corning & Company . H. Rich, Sec’y.. ees 
Cutler & Proctor Stove Co....G. DeF. Kinney 
Cummings & Emerson S. H. Cummings, 
Palsitlctie-ce' he ba Hardware. 
Donmeyer, Gardner & Co R. G. Gardner i c 
Cc ™. Nettle Mercantile Agency. 
First National Bank Bank. 
Fischer Bros. Drv Goods Co... Frank Fischer ; 
Franks, J. W., & Sons Perind Franks oe Lithographing and 
inding. 
Godel, E., & Sons H. D. Teessen Packers and Packing House 
Products. 
Herschel, R.. Mfg. Co Chas. H. Speck Implement Supplies. 
Bersqihetie shod «occa tc. ac Libaciis ae eG Individual. 
Holt-Caterpillar Co. ......... G. L. Dickinson, 
Gasoline Traction Engines. 
Illinois National Bank Bank. 
International Harvester Co. of 
A MOREE Shiiatlidd<ces WO; sos C. H. Hughes Agricultural Implements. 
Isch, E. G., & Co W. O. Ireland, Sec’y. Agricultural Implements and 


Vehicles. 
Tobst, Bethard Co. Groceries. 


Tobst, Bethard Co : Groceries. 
Kevstone Steel & Wire Co..... J. R. Binford Wire and Nails. 
King Light Co. T_ E. Lockwood Lamps (Self Lighting). 
Kingman Plow Co. .......... T. W. Atkins Agricultural Implements. 
Kinsey & Mahler Co. ........ Warren Kinsey, 

Sec’y Plumbers’ Supplies. 
Lehman, A., & Co. ..... de ae A. Lehman Liquors. 
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Leisy Brewing Co., The 1 

Lewis, Frank P., Estate ...... C. 3% 

BRS. A. <6 bade ha ee oe vaccee D. W. Voorhees, 
Gen. Mgr. 

McCoy, James, Co., The Wm. Lindsay 

Meyer, F., & Bros. Co. ....... W. E. Look 

Meyer Furnace-Co., The ...... C. H. Streibich 

National Cooperage & Wood- 


ONURTOSD. 6s ccvccnedinsees Wm. F. Wolfner .. 


Oakford & Fahnestock Geo. P. Millard, 
Treas. 

Off, Chas. J., Co Al. Trefzger 

Pekin Wagon Co., Pekin, Ill... Will A. Ebbert 


Peoria Gas & Electric Co. ....Geo. W. Sprenger... 
Peoria Packing Co. ........... Wm. F. Schmidt... 


cr 5 F. H., Crockery Cr 
C. Pfeiffer 
Rat® John H., & Co Tobe H. Roth 


Sprenger BUG. once Si oes ik ek. James Sprenger ... 


Streibich, John C. 

Stuber & Kuck Henry G. Kuck 
United Mercantile Agency ....H. E. Brock 
Walker, Isaac, Hardware Co...Frank Jack 


Wheelock, C. E.. & Geo. R. Wheelock.. 


Wilson Grocery Co. .......... Wm. R. Bootz 
Woolner & Co. W. B. Woolner . 


Branson, Howard I., & Co....H. B. Branson 


Bonsor, C. F., Co., Inc......... C. 

Burbank, S. H., & Co., Inc...S. H. Burbank 
Cantor Bros. M. H. Cantor 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co E. C. Griswold 
Denny, gr is “35 Rosenbach.. Joseph G. Denny. 


Goodnow, C 


Haverford Cycle Co. ........ Max M. Sladkin .. 


Heverle, Watson & Hay R. L. Heverle 


Janney, Steinmetz & Co Jos. A. Janney, Jr.. 


Penna., New Jersey & -Dela. 


Wholesale Grocers’ Assn.... Alvin M. Graves .. 


Philadelphia Gear Works .. aoe = Markland, 


Todd, Chas. W. 

Tuch, Benj., & Co.......... se 

Vollum, Fernley, Vollum 
Rorer 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OSS. ee ee F. M. Walker 
Hamilton, Tot he MOS Sots os J. H. Graham 
McGowan Brothers Co., The..W. C. Sterling 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. ye . E. Patrick 
Peerless Paper Products Co.. 

Pittsburgh Paper Box Co _ H. 

Perfect Paint Mfg. Co John Reitz, Jr 
Tabulating Machine Co. ...... R. W. Tyler 


Richmond, Va. 
D’ Alton &: Ge. .iio:c cited srcdines F. M. D’Alton 


Petersburg, Va.... 
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igars. 

Agricultural Implements anj 
Bicycles. 

Groceries. 

Hardware. 

Furnaces. 


. Cooperage. 


Groceries. 
Groceries. 
Wagons. 


-Electric and Gas Fixtures and 


Supplies. 


.Packers and Packing House 


Products. 
! } ' i 
China and Glass. 
Crockery. 


. Cigars. 


Paper and Stationery. 
Tinware. 

Mercantile Agency. 
Hardware. 


. Crockery. 


Groceries. 


. . Distillery. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clothing (Infants’ and Chil- | 


dren’s). 
Tea and Coffee. 
Printing and Engraving. 
Cloaks and Suits. 
Locks and Hardware. 


...Enamel, Varnishes and Paints. 


Medicines (Veterinary and 
Family). 


.Bicycles and Motorcycles. 


a (Certified Pub- 
ic 


Iron and Steel. 


.Association (Grocers’). 


Gears. 


Clothing (Infants’ and Chil- 


dren’s). 


Accountant (Certified Public). 


Waists (Ladies’). 


Acccuntants (Certified Public). 
Wicaco Screw Mach. Works..Chas. W. Lawser ...S 
Whitmer, Wm., & Sons, Inc... David G. Wilson .. 


cre ws. 


. Lumber. 


Publisher. 
Bottles (Glass). 


Insurance. 
Paper Products. 
Boxes (Paper). 


Tabulating Machines. 


.Groceries. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
ComstOGi te Bic cccivecudaces N. B. Herrick Lumber. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Belleville Shoe Co. Wm. Weidmann .... 
Belleville, Ill. ..... Boots and Shoes. 
Britt Ptg. & Publishing Co....Earl R. Britt Printing and Publishing. 
Getz Exterminators . E. Achard Exterminators. 
Industrial Loan Co. ......... A. A, Blumeyer ....Loans. 
Laughlin Shoe Co, .......... Jno. B. a: .-.Boots and Shoes. 
Meletio Fish & Oyster Co. ....J. R. McCloskey ....Fish and Oysters. 
m Mesker & ‘Bros, ...........0. A. A. Marquardt ....Iron. 
® Mu!tigraphing Letter Co., The.G. B. Farrar, Mgr.. . Multigraphing. 
Nash-Smith Tea & Coffee Co..Patrick Flood Tea and Coffee. 
North American Accident In- 
surance CO. .....cecececeees Ben P. Larrabee ....Insurance (Accident). 
Pevely Dairy Co.........-.0- J. Wm. Hagemeyer. . Dairy. 
St. Louis Iron Store Co os Osthoff, Sec’y. Iron. 
Schesler, A. W., Grain Co.. N. Koercher....Seeds. 
Schroeder, Frank Ad ESS. te Standard Stamp- 
a Gi achenwegias Individual. 
Schuinack, A. eeccccceccess Ladies’ Tailor. 
Stark Distillery es ahd ss petne Louis ‘J. Stark Distillery. 
Third National Bank James McCleave .... Bank. 
Weber Implement & Auto Co.. W. H. Carter Implements and Automobiles. 
Wrought Iron Range Co...... J. H. Foerster ‘Furnaces and Ranges. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. ....W. Horace Loeher..Insurance (Life). 


Buckbee-Mears Co. .......... Norman T. Mears ..Designing and Engraving. 
Burns Lumber Co. ........... Robert B. Burns ...- Lumber. 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
0. E. L. Ashcroft Adding Machines. 


. N. Wig 
River Falls, Wis... ; 
Gold Coin Chemical Works...C. A. Lund Veterinary Remedies and Dis- 
infectants. : 
McCormick Packing Co. ..... W. E. McCormick.. Packers and Packing House 
Products. : 
Minnesota Chandelier Co.....G. A. Cariveau Gas and Eléctric Fixtures. 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. ‘M. J. Dillon Insurance (Life). 
Raudenbush & Sons Piano Co..F. H. Raudenbush.. . Pianos. 
SOMpPSGM PURO han bbs cdden abe de es cabo 5% qeciks Hous Furs. 
Weiskopf Paint & Wall Paper. 
Co. Wm. Wieskopf Paints and Wall Paper. 
White Enamel Refrigerator 
Co. siths J WS Wiis Sew eee R. H. Ames Refrigerators. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Consolidated Fuel Co. ....... CS E. Forrester, 
ec’y 
§ Consolidated Music Co. ...... R. W. Daynes, Mgr.. Pianos anJ Music. 
“mm Utah Oil Refining Co. ....... W. B. Sage, Sec’ y & 
TPOGRE £ oc505.4 sts wens Oil Refining. 


Sidney, Ohio. 


American Steel Scraper Co., 
C. E. Betts, Asst. 
Mets: :cpesshi sete Steel Scrapers. 
Citizens’ National Bank W. A ‘Graham, Cash..Bank. 
Sidney Steel Scraper Co., The. W. K. Perry, Pres... Steel Scrapers and Wheelbar- 
rows. 


Springfield, Ohio. 


American Seeding Machine 
S. P. Harris Agricultural Implements. 
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48 E. Johnson, Jr., 


Machinery and Tools. 


, The 'E. S. Kelly, Pres..... Motor Trucks. 
Leffel, eli & Co., The ....B. F. Kauffman Water Wheels, Steam Engiies | 
and Boilers. 


Agricultural Implements. 
Springfield Metallic Casket Co., 


: Caskets. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Century Foundry Co + a i Foundry. 
Garret, J. & F. B., Co.......... G. A. Manz Paper. 
McChesney & Tracy Lumber 
Ehime ions ceo phe avdaes cen Arthur Ward Lumber. 
Onondaga DUNE TA. sscvacses L. F. Meaghley Brass. 


Urbana, Ohio. 
Urbana Broom Co. .......... Wm. R. Wilson 


Notes on Membership 


There are but three states in the Union where the National 
Association of Credit Men has not gained a foothold, the three being 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Arizona. Every now and then the 
National office has matters put up to it with reference to these states 
which are difficult to answer because of absence of connection there; 
therefore members of the Association who read this paragraph and 
are in touch with parties in one or all of these states eligible for 
membership, are asked to co-operate in an endeavor to build up the 
membership. 

The Baltimore association is making plans for a campaign which 
will bring its membership up to six hundred by June first. President 
S. G. Rosson gave a dinner February 3rd at which plans were formulated. 
There were present Chairman James O. Preston and twenty-six other 
members of the membership committee. All were asked to express their 
views as to the best methods of conducting a successful campaign. Finally 
the plans adopted called for an even division of all the business houses 
of the city whose membership had not yet been secured, after which sub- 
committees were to be named to visit the heads of these institutions 
and make a determined effort to get them into the association. 


The Peoria Association of Credit Men was organized in January 
with a charter membership of nearly fifty, which number has since been 
increased to sixty members. With an annual volume of business amount- 
ing to more than fifty million dollars, Peoria by the readiness and en- 
thusiasm with which it organized.showed the need of a credit men’s 
organization. 

Present at the meeting were H. G. Moore of Kansas City, a directo 
of the National Association, and B. C. McQuesten, one of its field rep- 
resentatives. 

The officers elected for the first year were J; R. Binford of Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Company, president; William Lindsay of James 
McCoy Co., vice-president; J. W. Atkins of Kingman Plow Company 
secretary ; and Charles H. Speck of R. Herschel. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, treasurer. 

Indicating the multitude of advantages in being affiliated with a 
great national protection association, Mr. Moore said that ninety-sever 
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ser cent. of the business transactions of the country are being consum- 
mated on a credit basis, the credit system prevailing not only between 
the merchant and the consumer, but between the retailer and wholesale 

n, the wholesaler and manufacturer, the manufacturer and producer, 
and so throughout the cycle around which the vast business of the country 
turns. This, he said, is an age of credit, and credit, when carelessly 
pieced and improperly protected, is a most dangerous thing. Mr. Moore 
brought out the marked success of the Credit Men’s Association in 
otier states. 

It was the general feeling as brought out in discussion that the local 
association should hold regular sessions for the purpose of checking 
over the credit situation and establishing ratings, and that they be held 
weekly. 


Why Roanoke, the Newest Local Association Center, 
Is Growing Rapidly—Virginia’s “Magic City” 


Visitors are always charmed with Roanoke. Perhaps it is the natural 
beauty of the valley and distant mountains, or possibly it is the civic 
attractiveness of the town itself, or maybe it is the wholesome spirit of 
the people; anyway, the charm is there. 

The American minister to Copenhagen visited Roanoke one day 
last summer, the final point of his southern itinerary to tell about co- 
operative dairying in Denmark. From the vantage point of Mill Mountain 
he saw the Roanoke valley, with Roanoke city nestling in the foreground 
and fertile farms dotting the undulating landscape with their vari-colored 
fields and crops, including the grazing. herds and apple orchards whose 
products grace the royal tables of Europe. “Magnificent!” exclaimed the 
entranced diplomat. 

Down the incline railway and a few steps took him to Crystal Springs, 
which he was told water engineers had pronounced the third best mu- 
nicipal water supply in the world. “I do not doubt it, for it is wonderful, 
most wonderful!” said Minister Egan, as he turned from the large lime- 
stone spring and smaller freestone spring, that bubble forth thirty-five 
hundred gallons of crystal-clear water each minute, and looked at the 
reservoir and sanitary protection for Roanoke’s principal water supply. 
“I have seen many springs and many watering places,” he -continued, 
“but this is the most wonderful I have ever visited.” And when he was 
alighting from the motor car at the railway station, after a spin over 
macadam roads through a district of truck gardens and dairy farms, 
he said that had been one of the most delightful days of his life. 

A Berlin editor touring America happened to visit at Roanoke during 
the Christmas holidays. When he was taken up the incline railway to 
the brow of Mill Mountain on a sunny Sunday morning his expression 
was no less striking than that of the American minister: “The pano- 
ramic view of Roanoke city and the Roanoke valley, with river curving 
the foreground and mountains circling the distance, is more glorious than 
the famous Rhine valley.” 

Roanoke is only one generation old—today a community of 50,000 
people. That is why men call it “Magic City.” The population is more 
than seventy-seven per cent. white, which is exceptional for a southern 
city; and American-born, for less than one and one-half per cent. is 
foreign, i. is 

The Roanoke district is healthy. The city’s death rate, including 
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non-residents, in 1912 was 13.87. Supplementing the natural surface 
drainage is a network of fifty miles of sewers to make the town sari- 
tary. The water supply, as already indicated, is pure; in addition to 
Crystal Springs, Roanoke obtains a supply from seven Vinton Freestone 
Springs that flow 4,000,000 gallons daily. An all-year delightful climate 
makes for good health, the mean temperature being 55 degrees, the maxi- 
mum 96, and the minimum 10 above zero. The atmosphere is unusually 
dry, with humidity at 66. 

Strangers are wont to remark about the new building construction, 
which totaled more than a million dollars in the city in 1912 and about | 
one-fourth as much in the suburbs. Beautiful homes, excellent schools, 
imposing churches, friendly clubs, attractive parks and well-paved, 
shady streets all add a charm. 

Roanoke’s busy industries impress the visiting manufacturer—the 
mile of railway shops, the largest bridge and structural iron works in 
the South, one of the finest printeries in the Union, and a hundred other 
thriving, humming factories making a variety of products from loco. 
motives to matches. The annual output is valued at $20,000,000 and is 
made and handled at Roanoke by more than twelve thousand industrial 
employes. 

The business man visiting Virginia’s third city finds commerce 
keeping pace with the community’s growth. Bank deposits and post 
office receipts have more than trebled in a decade. The wholesaling and 
jobbing business of 1912 was estimated at $12,000,000, with a whole- 
sale shoe house, a wholesale lumber headquarters for the southeastern 
states and a packing branch added during the year. The retail stores 
are apace with the progressive city. 

_ A civic expert, sent by one of the largest banking houses in the 
world to investigate Roanoke, said in his report: “This town is one of 
the most progressive cities of its size the writer ever had the pleasure of 
visiting. The business section is new and up-to-date. The residence and 
best sections are exceptionally well constructed, of bequtiful architecture 
and extremely well kept, showing a high class of residents. The city 
will never go back in population, but will gradually increase.” 

Taken all in all, there is no place in Dixie that impresses the stranger 
more with the constructive spirit of the New South than does this charm- 
ing Virginia city, whose fitting slogan is “Acorn to Oak—Watch Roa- 
noke !” 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had experience with the Cadwallader Collection Company of Buffalo, 
New York; Manufacturers’ and Traders’ Commercial Agency, 
Buffalo, New York, are requested to report upon the same to the 
National office. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men who have 
had dealings with the Sprague Mercantile Agency, of Chicago; Con- 
solidated Adjustment Co., of Chicago; Barr & Widen Mercantile 
Agency, St. Louis; Whitney Law Corporation, of New Bedford, 
Mass.; National Collection Agency, of Washington, D. C.; National 
Credit Exchange, Baltimore, Md.; Pinkerton & Company’s U. S. 
Detective Agency, Southern Division, New Orleans, La.; Inter- 
national Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Credit-Guide and Guarantee Co, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, are requested to report the results of 
the same to the National office. 
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Notes on Committee Activities 


The credit men of Baltimore have begun a course in credit manage- 
nent at the Y. M. C. A. of their city. Some of the lecturers are Presi- 
deat S. G. Rosson of the Baltimore association, former President Harry 
P. Boyd, Waldo Newcomer, and C. Walter Carnan. W. Howard Matthai 
is chairman of the committee in charge. 


Just give the Special Committee on Credit Department Forms 
a little thought and consider if you have not among the forms in use 
in your factory, office, or store, one or more which would help the 
committee in its plan to bring out a work illustrative of the best 
forms in practical use. The committee’s chairman is E. G. Leihy, 
Blumauer-Frank Drug Company, Portland, Ore., who will appreciate 
your assistance. 


The credit men of Pennsylvania knowing the friendly attitude 
of Speaker George E. Alter, of Alleghany County, toward the false 
statement law, sent their bill to him to determine upon the member of the 
Assembly who should present it. The bill is in the hands of what 
is believed to be a favorably inclined committee and leading members 
of the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia associations plan to meet at 
Harrisburg as the bill progresses, to speed its passage. 


The St. Joseph Association of Credit Men has enlisted the travelling 
salesmen of its member houses in the campaign for the passage of the 
bulk sales law in Missouri. Every salesman is equipped with literature 
explaining the bulk sales measure which he is asked by his house to 
distribute among the retail trade. In addition, he carries a petition for 
the signature of his customers. If the bulk sales law is not passed in 
Missouri this year, it will clearly be no fault of the credit men of the 


state, for their resources are being used to the utmost. 


The Arkansas retailers in association, as also the wholesalers are 
apparently straining at every point to place their state right in securing 
the protection to all honest merchants offered under the bulk sales law. 
Legislators are being shown in a succession of vigorously written letters 
how ruinous to the retailer is competition resulting from bulk stocks be- 
ing thrown on home markets; how, with fraudulent bulk sales eliminated 
by heavy penalty, there will be a freer offering of credit to the merchants 
of the state, more liberality in extending past due indebtedness, more sat- 
isfactory and solid relationship between retailers, wholesalers, and bank- 
ers. They are pointing out how a state which provides insufficient pro- 
tection for credit extensions, simply encourages dishonesty, and forces a 
far more careful examination of every order placed by the merchants of 
the state than otherwise would be. 


Speaking of the false statement law, F. B. McComas, of Los 
Angeles, told his fellows that because credit grantors see so clearly 
the importance of a uniform statute on this subject in every state 
they think it ought to be as.simple as saying the multiplication table 
to show legislators how essential the law is. They cannot appreciate 
how the active advocates of the law have to hammer the arguments 
home so hard that the sheer earnestness of the business men who 
always make up a large and important part of every legislator’s con- 
stituency, has as much weight as do the arguments themselves. He 
said that it would take far less time for credit grantors to secure the 
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measures for which they justly ask, if the work for legislation were 
not left with the few whose names happen to be under the Legi:- 
lative Committee but were assumed by every member of the organ - 
zation; if each one would take every opportunity to impress upon 


his representatives in legislative halls, the importance of sound legis- 
lation. 


The National office, while making no pretense of elaborate faci.- 
ities for getting information on merchants in foreign parts will be 
glad to do what it can to assist members in this particular, charging 
them therefor, the exact amount of outpocket. The more inquiries 
the office gets, the more rapidly will it be able to bring qut new and 
trustworthy sources of information so that members are not only 


invited but urged to use the National office in seeking information on 
foreign parts. 


Bearing on Association Activities 


John L. Handly, of Handly-Goodman-Heggie Company, has been 
elected president of the Chattanooga Association of Credit Men to 
succeed J. H. McCallum, who resigned to become trust officer of 
the adjustment bureau of the association. 


The Boise Association of Credit Men jointly with the Boise Com- 
mercial Club is working for a line of railway from Boise to Twin Falls 
and Wells, Nevada, where one of the great continental lines will be tapped. 


Such railway would open up avenues of largely increased business for 
Boise and southern Idaho, 


At the January meeting of the Board of Directors of the Boston 
association, George C. Morton was re-elected president for the term ex- 
piring January, 1914; Austin H. Decatur was re-elected first vice-presi- 
dent; H. H. Humphrey, second vice-president; Harry N. Milliken, treas- 
urer; and H. A. Whiting, secretary, for a like term. 


Chairman Frank A. Hatch of the Adjustment Bureau Committee of 
the Boston association reports that considerably more than half of the 
capital stock of the proposed adjustment bureau company to operate 
under the direction of the Boston association had been subscribed. He 
points out that under the by-laws of the association, adjustment bureau 
work must be carried on by a separate corporation and the feeling is 
that the bureau must start with a fund sufficient to engage a strong 
adjustment bureau manager. 


“You are secretary of the Seattle Merchants’ and Credit Mens’ 
Association?” “I am, your honor.” “Very well,” was the reply, 
“T recall the objects and aims of your association and have confidence 
enough in you to allow you to name your own fee and will sign such 
order as: you may present.” This indicates the sort of standing with 
our courts and the public in general which adjustment bureaus of 
the Association are endeavoring to establish; the credit for handling 
estates as intelligently as possible and with the object foremost of 
saving creditors unnecessary expenses of administration. 


It is noticeable that the custom of holding weekly or fortnightly 
noonday luncheons among our local associations is steadily growing, and 
this is because credit men are getting something out of these frequent 
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meetings impossible to secure in any other way, something for their own 
business and something for their associations. If it were possible to 
have’ these luncheons from now until convention time in every local 
association center, the organization in all its parts would be stirred to that 
activity not attainable in any other way. Officers of local associations 


should not neglect to consider this method of making a success of their 
administration. 


Trust Officer Ferris, of the adjustment bureau of the Atlanta 
association reports that during the six months of its existence, the 
bureau has been entrusted with thirty-five adjustments, handling 
many of them with marked success. Especially interesting and illus- 
trative of the searching way the bureau carries on its work is a case 
in which the debtor first offered to turn over his stock and fixtures 
to the creditors if they would give him receipt in full and allow him 
to retain a homestead of twelve hundred dollars. The party was a 
single man and had already reduced the amount of his assets to a 
sum considerably less than enough to pay his creditors a hundred 
cents on the dollar. The debtor then went into bankruptcy and tried 
to claim a sixteen hundred dollar homestead on the ground that his 
mother and sister were dependent on him for support. Through 
information given the bureau by one of the creditors, the trust officer 
began an investigation which developed the fact that the debtor had 
failed three times before he came to Atlanta, the last time being in 
Alabama, just two years before failing in Atlanta. In the Alabama 
failure, the bankrupt’s mother filed a claim against the estate con- 
sisting of four notes of five hundred dollars each for borrowed money 
and in addition to this, the bankrupt claimed and received his home- 
stead of one thousand dollars. A certified copy of this claim and 
proceedings before the referee in Alabama were procured by the 
trust officer and this was used at the close of the hearing before the 
referee in Atlanta. During this hearing, the debtor and his mother 
had both sworn that she had never loaned her son any money to 
engage in business in Alabama and on the presentation of this certi- 
ficate, were dumbfounded. As a result, the referee refused to allow 
the debtor’s claims for exemptions. 


Credit Granting Brevities 


The answer is sought through the BuLLETIN to this question— 
“What is the shortest and most accurate method of arriving at the 
average due date of accounts?” 


There is much truth in the statement of a prominent Boston 
banker that properly kept accounts are important to a bank’s cus- 
tomers more in giving them adequate information about the con- 
dition of their own business than for the very necessary service of 
getting a correct statement of assets and liabilities as a basis for 
credit. 


The St. Joseph credit men’s local bulletin asks a question that is 
always pertinent. It says: “Are you a credit man, because you need 
the job, or are you one because you like the profession and are interested 
in uplifting it?’ How diametrically opposed are these two attitudes and 
how different the results obtained under them, the one man working for 
the bread and butter in it, the other setting a mark before him which he 
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can hever quite grasp; the first, a time server; the second unmindful of 
the flying moments, except that the days are all too short to accom- 
plish for his concern what his far-reaching mind conceives for it. 


A Kentucky member received an inquiry from an Ohio concern (the 
latter not a member) regarding a customer whom the Kentucky party 
had for some time been selling. The Ohio party immediately communi- 
cated with the subject of the inquiry stating that he had received 
information from a jobber in his (the subject’s) town, which was un- 
favorable. Unfortunately it is not necessary to spend much time in 
protesting against such practice for at least the members of the Asso- 
ciation would rarely commit such an unpardonable offense against reci- 
procal interchange of credit information. 4 


A customer, in order not to lose his discount benefits, forwarded 
a check on account for $1,250 less two per cent. for merchandise 
not yet received, leaving a balance yet to be paid of about $250. The 
shipper contends that when a customer makes a part payment on 
an account for the purpose of saving the two per cent., the trans- 
action assumes the aspect of interest and not of discount and there- 
fore the customer should take only interest on the amount loaned 
the shipper. This is rather a fine question and it would be interest- 
ing to get the views of members of the Association upon it. 


As Secretary Whittinghill of the St. Joseph association says, those 
who have tested out the Credit Exchange Bureau, giving it their full rec- 
ords, as promised when they joined,.and calling upon it for records of 
others’ experience, are the bureau’s best friends. Some men seem to 
feel, if they go to a physician who prescribes for their ailment, that it is 
the physician’s fault if no cure is had, no matter how carelessly his in- 
structions have been observed. Just so the man who subscribes to the 
Credit Exchange Bureau. In joining, he agrees to do certain definite 
things and if he does not do them, he has paid the physician, but not tak- 
en advantage of his advice or prescriptions, and therefore has no right 
to condemn the physician. 


The attention of the National office is called frequently to cases 
where shipments to new customers have been made, based upon excel- 
lent ratings appearing in an agency book, only to discover afterward 
that the party receiving the goods is not the person rated, although doing 
business under a name hatdly distinguishable from the rated name. For 
instance, the case of Walter F. Moran, purporting to be a dealer in teas, 
coffees and cigars in New Haven, the name appearing in the agency book 
being W. F. Moran. Parties giving first orders ought to be more defin- 
itely known than is possible through the agency rating book. If quick 
action is necessary, a local bank or member of the Association should 
be wired, giving the full street and number address. There was also the 
case of M. Frank, presumed to be connected with the well-rated Phila- 
delphia house of M. Frank & Co., 718 Arch St., the address given by 
Frank being 323 Reed St., found after goods were shipped to be only a 
tenement. - 


If one were to write an essay on “Credit—Too Cheap,” he would 
doubtless be able to gather plenty of illustrations to prove his point for 
one is often led to wonder what possible basis for an extension of credit 
could have been found in certain cases. It must be admitted that dif- 
ficulties are increased when a man who orders goods appears under a 
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changed name, but everybody knows that antecedents are essential in 
determining a credit risk and the man doing business under an alias 
can give no statement with acceptable antecedents, that is, if mercantile 
agency reports are worth anything. It ought to be impossible for a man, 
who had had two disastrous failures and a fire in Chicago and had spent 
time behind the bars, to get credit for a dollar anywhere, no matter how 
many aliases he had. Where is the trouble, with the credit grantor or 
is there some weakness in the BULLETIN’s contentions? 


Speaking of the confidence which a credit grantor gets regarding 
his accounts, if he uses intelligently the credit exchange bureau, a St. 
Joseph member tells of having received recently an order for about six- 
teen hundred dollars and upon information received from usual sources, 
was fairly well satisfied to make shipment. Not so, however, when he 
heard from the bureau, that the adjuster of the adjustment bureau had 
been sent out in behalf of two houses to make investigation so that it 
could be determined how to handle the account; and though the ad- 
juster succeeded in securing claims, and at that time the parties were 
within a hundred dollars each of being paid out, experience had shown 
that either the sixteen hundred dollar order, if filled, would not be paid 
for or else would have to be carried along on the books for an indefinite 
period. This information, so the member said, would never have come 


out had it not been for his connection with the association’s Credit Ex- 
change Bureau. 


A member of the Association in the Pacific Northwest who has 
taken deep interest in the adjustment bureau service and has done as 
much as any other to bring the service in Washington and Oregon up 
to the high standard prevailing there, chafes at the demoralization eastern 
creditors throw into cases which the adjustment bureaus are endeavoring 
to bring through peaceably and economically. He says that there is 
rarely trouble in credit breakdowns except with the eastern creditors, 
often members of the Association, too, who permit their attorneys abso- 
lutely to control them and bring on unnecessary bankruptcy with heavy 
losses. He says the Association needs to line. up its members to use 
the adjustment bureaus; that if they do not use the bureaus, they will 
never get confidence in them, and the way to get better results than 
heretofore is not to shun the adjustment bureau, but to use it and insist, 
as a member, that defects be remedied; treat it as an arm of the Asso- 
ciation which it is the duty of each to upbuild and strengthen. 


Speaking of how some credit men are so ultra-conservative that 
they drive good trade away and deprive their houses of the patron- 
age of concerns which perhaps are not very strong but are making 
progress, a business man said that the credit department that does 
not think of itself as a business builder, a leader in extending its 
concern’s business into new fields and among new customers, is 
failing truly to fulfil its functions. He said that in many cases the 
term “ultra-conservative” does not fit at all, rather it is downright 
indolence which is the matter. These men are too indolent to push an 
investigation until they have the facts necessary to base a credit 
extension on for it is a great deal easier to decline an order when 
one does not know what to do with it than it is to get to the bottom 
of a case and perhaps find that a credit extension to the party in ques- 
tion would be as safe almost as a Bank of England deposit; and the 
indolent credit grantor may not. be injuring his own concern alone 
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but may be failing to assist, as is his privilege, in building up his 
community. That community, he said, is certainly fortunate which 
has at its credit desks big, broad-gauge men, men energetic enough 
to delve down and get all the facts and broad enough to work with 
each other earnestly. 


Speaking recently of the abuse of terms of sale and the deliberate 
assault on decent standards of business, a manufacturer in the garment 
trade declared that among the worst offenders are some of the powerful 
department stores. He cited several instances to show that before some 
sale contracts were completed, the store broke through practically every 
sale condition, treating the manufacturer as if he had no rights neces- 
sary to respect. To illustrate, here is a bill of goods shipped-over two 
months ago on ten days, ten per cent. discount terms. At the end of 
sixty days, a statement was mailed with request for remittance, where- 
upon the department store wrote that the bills covered by the state- 
ment were dated ........ (setting it two months ahead) and would be 
paid on that date unless the manufacturer would grant the privilege of 
anticipating payment at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum for the 
unexpired time. As if this were not rubbing it in hard enough, the 
debtor store returned several numbers after keeping the garments two 
months, some of the goods coming back with evidence of having been 
handled by prospective customers and sales persons carelessly and ex- 
hibited both in windows and on counters. The return of the garments 
in a case like this may be due to the desire of the buyer to cover up his 
mistakes and so he uses the manufacturer as a buffer. No one can find 
fault with a buyer for getting the best prices and the best terms possible 
but when they are made, the house for which the buyer works should 
insist that these terms be lived up to to the letter. The manufacturer, 
of course, is not without fault. To a large extent, he brings the evils 
of which he complains upon himself, accepting everything as it comes 
without remonstrance, fearing to offend the buyer whom he feels is 
capable practically of making or breaking him. But there is no justice 
on the part of the big department store taking advantage of this weak- 
ness and it would pay them in the long run to earn a reputation for square 
dealing in all their departments with those whose goods they handle. 
A bully is a demoralizing, hateful influence in the community, whether 
he be an ill bred big boy or a supercilious autocratic department store 
buyer. There is nothing smart about either. 


Notes on Fire Waste and Efforts for Better Conditions 

INSURANCE THAT PROTECTS—Send to the National office 
for copies of the Association’s “Burning Subject” leaflets. They 
treat in a popular fashion of your vital insurance and fire loss prob- 
lems. , 

The Boston Association of Credit Men has filed its application for 
membership in the Massachusetts State Fire Prevention Association in 
order to keep in touch with the movement now so rapidly progressing in 
that state to reduce fire losses. ; 

The Insurance Commissioner of Michigan has drafted a bill calling 
for the naming of October oth as Fire Prevention Day to be observed 
throughout the state. It is said that the Insurance Commissioners’ 
National Association plans to introduce a similar measure in every 
state, the above date being selected from the fact that it is the anniversary 
of the Chicago fire. a 





The work of Chairman E. M. Underwood, of the Fire Insurance 
Committee of the Portland association is still bearing fruit. The last 
report is that the fire chief in co-operation with the local fire under- 
writers has visited every school building in the city making inspection 
of fire fighting apparatus and arranging for special protective improve- 
ments. 


President Rauh of the Pittsburgh association and President Jef- 
‘ries of the Indianapolis association are urging the authorization of sal- 
vage corps for their respective cities on the ground that wherever such 
corps has been established, the water loss has generally been much less 


than it otherwise would have been, with a consequent tendency to re- 
duced insurance rates. 


In order to bring home to the people the sources of fire insurance 
monies, Secretary Wentworth of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation recently urged that the cost of fire be assessed directly by tax 
m every member of the community, the proceeds of the tax going to 
indemnify the fire sufferers. A year or two of such direct assessment, 


he said, would rid people’s minds of the notion that insurance companies 
pay the cost of fires. 


If the plans of the various business men’s organizations of Chicago, 
including the Chicago Association of Credit Men, are carried, that city 
is to have high pressure water protection within a short time. The 
people of the city are thoroughly aroused to the enormous annual losses 
they have been suffering and are seriously studying the street and sewer 
conditions to determine how the high pressure mains can be run and 
the large amounts of water used in a fire disposed of. Chicago certainly 
cannot afford to be without the high pressure system. 


In a message to the legislature, Governor Eberhart of Minnesota, 
who has for some time shown a deep interest in methods of reducing 
fire losses, calls attention to the campaign carried on by the state fire 
marshal’s office and the Minnesota Fire Protection Association, to which 
he largely gives credit for the reduction in losses in the state of over 
$1,200,000 in I9I2 as against 1911. Furthermore, pointing out that ten 
per cent. of the amount of fire losses is due to the so-called parlor match, 
he urges. the legislature to enact the bill endorsed by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners by which the manufacture, sale, 
and distribution of the criminal parlor match shall be prohibited. He 
also asks authority for the fire marshal’s department to inspect insured 
property with a view to ascertaining whether there is over-insurance. 


The Buttetin has noticed from time to time that-Association mem- 
bers, inspired, it is fair to presume by the Association’s persistent work 
in fire prevention matters, have entered actively into the work of build- 
ing up local or state associations, the sole purpose of which is the exten- 
sion of the fire prevention movement. While the officers of the National 
Association and its branches are naturally jealous for their own organiza- 
tion, they do not fail to realize that our members can sometimes do good 
and perhaps better local work, through such specialized movements than 
through the Credit Men’s Association for, in the first place, the number 
of citizens eligible for membership in the latter is limited and a broad 
membership taken from all interests and classes of citizens is desirable in 
local fire prevention work, and again, the subject is big enough for spe- 
cialized endeavor ; so the Association is glad when one of its most promi- 
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nent members at Columbus, C. B. Cranston of the Livingston Seed Com- 
pany, is appointed one of a citizens’ committee of three to make prelim- 
inary arrangements for an organization looking to the prevention of 
unnecessary loss by fire in Columbus. The National Association of Credit 
Men, with the study it has given fire prevention questions, stands ready 
to help Mr. Cranston and any other member who throws himself into such 
work, even though through a distinctly separate organization and this is 
because the Association stands for results first and credit for those results 
is not even second. 

The series issued some time ago by the Association under the 
general title “Burning Subjects” has been re-edited and issued in a 
cheaper edition. This series has been pronounced by many who are 
best entitled to express an opinion the clearest and most forceful 
literature published on subjects under the head of fire insurance. 
They should have in the hands of our members liberal distribution. 
The special headings indicate the scope of the series as follows: 

1. Necessity of having insurance contracts strictly applicable 
to the conditions of the risk. 

2. Necessity of insuring adequately. 

3. Necessity of dealing with strictly responsible insurance com- 
panies. 

4. Elements that go to make up premium rates. 

5. Protection against fire and the duty of all in reducing chances 
of conflagration. 

6. Co-insurance and other important special clauses. 

For fuller information, address the National office. 


Notes—General 


The annual report of the National Jewellers’ Board of Trade indi- 
cates the appreciation by its members of service rendered. During the 
year 1911, the total amount of claims handled was $2,586,601; reports 
issued, 71,259; reports revised and rewritten, 44,857; and new members 
admitted, 167. Especially effective has been the use of the prosecution 
fund of the organization, several convictions for fraud having been 
secured. . | i Tein 

It is gratifying to note that the southern colleges and universities 
are impressed with the need of business education for their young men 
as indicated by the plan of the University of Georgia, located at Athens, 
to found a school of commerce with lectures given by leading business 
men of the state. One of the members of the Atlanta Association of 
Credit Men, Herbert E. Choate, has been apnointed on the staff of lec- 
turers in the course on commercial organization and management. 

One of the best-known business men of America whose broad ac- 
tivities have forced him to use his time economically, speak- 
ing to his associates recently, declared that he considered the friendships 
formed and held by reason of his connection with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men had been among the greatest blessings he had en- 
joyed ; further, he clinched his faith in the organization by expressing the 
hope that he might be spared to continue his work with the Association 
and do as much as possible “in his humble way” to foster and perpetuate 
its great work. 

The National One Cent Letter Postage Association whose bill for the 
reduction of postage upon all mail matter of the first class from the rate 
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of two cents per ounce or fraction thereof to one cent per ounce or frac- 
tion thereof, has been introduced in both houses of Congress, asks all 
the members of the National Association of Credit Men to use their in- 
fluence for its passage, addressing communications to the Hon. Jonathan 
Bourne, Jr., or the Hon. John A. Moon, respectively chairman of the 
Senate and House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. In the 
Senate the bill is known as S 7782, introduced by Senator Burton of 
Ohio and in the House, as H. R. 27567, introduced by Representative 
Weeks of Massachusetts. At the Boston convention, the Association 
adopted resolutions endorsing the movement for one cent letter postage. 

The following information given by Postmaster Mansfield of Boston 
to Secretary Whiting of the Boston association, in answer to the inquiry 
as to the permissibility of enclosing with packages going by parcels 
post an invoice or memorandum, will be of general interest. Postmaster 
Mansfield says that Department at Washington has ruled that: 

“Tt is permissible under the provisions of Section 483, Postal Laws 

and Regulations, to inclose with matter of the fourth class an invoice 

showing, in writing or printing, the name and address of the sender and 

of the addressee; the names and quantities of articles enclosed, together 

with inscriptions indicating, ‘for purposes of description,’ the price, style, 

stock number, date of order and date and manner of shipment; the 
initials or name of the salesman, or of the person by whom the articles 
were packed or checked.” 

Like Humpty Dumpty after whose fall, all the King’s horses and all 
the King’s men couldn’t put together again, is the writer of the following, 
for the National Association of Credit Men and all its members could not 
mould him into a decent -risk, if they gave the best part of their lives 
to it. 

“DEAR SuR Marinette, Wis., Jan 21 1913. 

I supose you think i have for got you but i haint but i am on the 

hog for a while but I will git to you as soon as i can I doant went 

you to think that i am going to beat you out of a sent for i doant 

intend to do nothing of the kind but i just got whear i cant for 

a while that oll. 

so try and bar up whith me for a while and you will get your 


money with inters. “Yours Truley.” 


Well worth the study of every employer of labor are the results 
secured through the Joint Board of Sanitary Control made up of manu- 
facturers and operators in the cloak and suit industry. This board is 
one of the features of the protocol, the adoption of which settled one 
of the most hurtful and wasteful of strikes. Through this board, the 
industry has been put on a far more tolerable basis, the board has 
literally cleaned up the cloak and suit industry, sanitary certificates hav- 
ing been granted to nearly a thousand shops employing forty thousand 
workers or about seventy-five per cent. of the total personnel of the trade. 
Through its efforts, cellar shops have been absolutely eliminated; in- 
stances of defective fire protection such as lack of drop ladders, blocked 
exits to fire escapes, narrow aisles, and lack of fire buckets have been 
reduced to a minimum of less than one per cent. of the total shops. 
The board, of course, goes farther and looks after ventilation for workers 
and makes medical inspection looking to the eradication of tuberculosis 
and other infestious diseases. Its expenses are maintained by principals 
and subordinates jointly. Upon Julius Henry Cohen of the New York 
bar, whose name is well known to members of the National Association 
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of Credit Men, fell a large part of the responsibility of drafting the pro- 
tocol and securing its adoption. 

Says the bulletin of the Seattle Credit Men’s Association: “No 
business, no matter how well founded or well stocked, can produce 
valuable results without adding that personal interest and attention 
necessary to a successful career and so it is with an association.” 
“We cannot,” it says, “consider because we pay a dollar a month or 
thereabouts into the association for membership, that we have ful- 
filled all the requirements and nothing remains but to receive a 
dollar of value each month, for frankly, if this is what we expect, we 
will not get that return for the investment which we are entitled to.” 
“What is the Association for,” the bulletin says. “Is it to pile up a 
large surplus of funds for political advancement in party work, for 
the benefit of any one line of trade, to hand out offices to a chosen 
few? The answer to all is no. The association is the broadest, most 
impartial, and at the same time most vital organization to our com- 
mercial welfare. Its revenues are devoted to bettering credit con- 
ditions, to protecting members more especially and commerce in 
general from wanton waste when misfortune overcomes a merchant, 
to giving intelligent administration in time of insolvency, and to the 
work of bringing about the enactment of state and national laws 
looking to the discouragement of dishonesty in mercantile affairs. 


A party who for years has been in close touch with adjustment 
bureau works says that there is among credit men, especially those 
who show their zeal in close observance of a pet system rather than 
in the exercise of brain power, a tendency to waste their own and 
other people’s time in trivial, fruitless correspondence. As an illus- 
tration, he cites a letter from the credit department of a leading 
house asking when further dividends on a certain bankrupt claim 
can be expected. The letter was dated thirty-five days after receipt 
of a dividend accompanying which was a letter specifically stating 
that there would be further dividends in three or four months. This 
item was not noted and an up-date of the matter was made eutirely 
without reference to it. Even without the special letter which 
accompanied the dividend, a credit grantor of experience should know 
that bankruptcy dividends are seldom declared one upon the other, 
there usually being a lapse of several months from the time of paying 
one dividend to the declaration of another. In the case in point, 
the total dividend in the estate would not exceed thirty-five per cent. 
and the inquirer’s claim was less than ten dollars. The bankruptcy 
case began about: November 1, 1912, and this concern has already up 
to February 5th written five letters of inquiry, all of which weighed 
heavily on the adjustment bureau which has facilities only to handle 
the reasonable business connected with each case expeditiously. 


The Adjustment Bureau of the Utah Association of Credit Men 
has been conducting a fight that is rather unusual in connection with the 
embarrassment of the Regulator Company of Richfield, Utah. This firm 
made an assignment to the Adjustment Bureau in the middle of 1912. 
A representative of a large eastern creditor came to Salt Lake City to 
attend the sale of the assets and obtained an option to buy them at a 
figure set by the creditors, later accepting the option by telegram. Af- 
terwards, however, changing his mind, he tried to save himself from 
suit for breach of contract by arranging with employees of his office to 
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buy the claims of two small creditors at one hundred cents on the dollar 
although he knew the estate could not pay more than fifty cents on the 
dollar, and with these two claims and his large claim, attempted to have 
an adjudication of the estate in bankruptcy. The Adjustment Bureau of 
the Utah association resisted the petition successfully. The two credi- 
tors who sold their claims to the employees referred to had filed them 
with the association’s bureau as assignee, which fact the court held 
estopped them from joining in the petition in bankruptcy as they had 
the privilege of. electing between joining under the assignment or bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and their election once exercised and their joining 
under the assignment estopped them from later becoming parties to a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy, that is where there was no evidence of fraud al- 
leged which induced their assenting to the assignment. 
Obituary 

Thomas Henry Bartindale, a prominent credit expert and one of the 
early presidents of the New York Association of Credit Men, died Janu- 
ary 31st. Mr. Bartindale was born at Hamilton, Canada, in 1841, coming 
to this country in 1879 to engage in the dry goods business. He was 
associated for a time with the Bradstreet Company and for ten years with 
the firm of Morse & Rogers. For two terms he was president of the 
Canadian Society of New York, and at one time president of the Tolland 
l‘ish and Game Association. 

As the BULLETIN goes to press word reaches it of the death of 
Finley Acker of Philadelphia, one of the greatest retail merchants in 
America. Something will be told of his interesting life in the March 
BULLETIN, 


Dangerously Well Qualified to be an Imposter. 

The trade is warned against an imposter who is known to have 
operated a few months ago in Buffalo, N. Y., and quite recently in 
New York City. His method of operation has been to gain entrée 
into an office by producing a card of someone connected with the 
company which he approaches, but located at some distant point, 
and to claim either relationship to or social acquaintance with the 
party whose card he so presents. He names a company, also at 
some distant point, in which he states his father holds a large 
financial interest. The company in which his father is said to be 
interested will be found, of course, to be well rated and a good cus- 
tomer of the firm which he approaches and he tells a plausible story 
of: temporary financial difficulty; of pressing immediate needs and 
requests a loan of a few dollars which is to be returned as soon as 
he can communicate with his father. It seems to be a part of his 
scheme to call just before the closing hour—too late to communicate, 
by wire, with his father’s firm. 

He is a smooth-faced young man, of light complexion, light hair, 
scarcely twenty-one years of age, possessing a fairly good education 
and with a personality which is calculated to impress one with the 
thought that he has good family connections. After enlisting one’s 
interest, he produces papers with which he seeks further to identify 
himself. This young man has the qualifications necessary to become 
a dangerous character and it is hoped that he may soon be checked 
in the career which he has chosen and before he is encouraged to 
operate in larger schemes. a 





CENTRAL CHATS 


E “psychology of credits” is a new techni- 

cal credit phrase that drifts through to us 

from time to time. We are going to take 

a still more advanced step in credit terminology 

and coin a phrase that is perfectly new, “credit 
pathology.” 

Pathology is a medical word and is the science 
of diseases, their causes, manifestations and effects. 
The pathologist is a specialist, who through clinical 
and laboratory investigations essays to discover 
the causes for symptomatic disorders and to deter- 
mine if the diseases should prove mild or fatal. 

A “credit pathologist” is also a specialist who, 
in the laboratory of his own Credit Department, 
endeavors to discover the causes for symptomatic 
credit disorders and if the diseases which affect 
credit risks are likely to be mild or fatal. 

As the medical pathologist is a helpful servant 
to the general practitioner, so may the credit path- 
ologist prove of great assistance to the general 
Credit Man. 

The call has distinctly come for such specializa- 
tion, and to the men who are not immersed solely 
in the success and good record of their own Credit 
Departments, but in the credit profession, and 
that all credit grantors may profit and become 
more deeply skilled through their discoveries and 
conclusions. This is the call for service that has 
never failed of a generous response, and we shall 
expect to see many diligent workers in the credit 
science earnestly endeavoring to contribute their 
part in demonstrating its indispensable value to a 
sound and growing commerce. 





CENTRAL CHATS 


T is the expression of a fine touch of human 
I judgment to separate the real from the super- 
ficial and discover in a man what he is, and 
not what he pretends to be. A meagre possession 
of this discriminating faculty causes most of us 
to appraise words at their face value and accept 
statements for what they seem to be. As a conse- 
quence, there are disappointments which would 
lead to cynicism when discovery is made that words 
are insincere and statements suspicious, were the 
proper attitude not taken and unflinchingly ad- 
hered to. 
There is one thing that the thoughtful and busy 
man cannot afford to do; fail to keep sweet, for 


this is the faculty which enables one to keep faith 
in and with his fellowmen and to brand the of- 
fender against confidence, as the sure loser in the 
long run. 


It is a quality which helps us to see the sun 
shine, to realie victory in defeat and more nearly 
to solve the greatest of all human riddles: “How 


May I Profitably Live?” 





His Early Faith in the Association Vindicated 


When a movement acquires the power and standing that the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men has, men become interested, if reflec- 
tive at all, as to how it took shape and in the men who moulded its be- 
ginnings. A certain high distinction comes to these earlier workers 
because all recognize that there must have been serious problems to 


James G. Cannon, New York, N. Y. 


work out, not only as relates to financial support, but more especially to 
principles which should become fundamental and upon which the super- 
structure was to be planted. 

It is not conceivable that such a movement could get well on its 
way without serious differences of opinion as to the direction the new 
Association’s work should take; there must have been in the formative 
days those who felt that the good of the Association lay in one direction 
and others who felt that it lay in quite a different path, and when these 
two thoughts begin to shape themselves in parties the infant organi- 
zation is in danger. 





Fortunately at that time there were some men at hand who not only 
saw Clearly what the rapidly expanding commerce of the country needed 
on its credit side but had the force of personality, the tact and other 
qualities of leadership necessary to shape the organization to meet com- 
mercial requirements. Among this group was James G. Cannon, presi- 
lent of the Association during its second and third years. 

Probably there were not a half dozen men who realized what op- 
oortunities lay before the new organization or appreciated that if it 
were rightly directed it would deservedly draw to itself the great mass 
of business interests of the country. But there were some who saw that 
if the country were to be properly protected credit and credits as a 
specialty must be cultivated and furthermore vast reforms established 
which meant the breaking down of old theories and customs such as 
that of each man going it alone and in its place established the broadest 
sort of co-operation which would work out what seemed to most people 
to be impossible solutions. Those who fought hardest to keep the 
Association out of entangling commercial relationships were lead by Mr. 
Cannon. His leadership was such that the Association’s debt to him, 
and when we say that, the debt of commerce to him, is large. 

While because of the multitudinous demands upon his energies Mr. 
Cannon has not been able of late to attend upon Association meetings, his 
interest is as vital as ever. He believes in the work more deeply than 
ever, and has often been heard to express his profound satisfaction in 
the vindication of his early faith in the National Association of Creat 
Men, 





We must drive out of trade the man 
who can not deal with his fellows 


without cheating. One of the fore- 
most duties of credit men in associa- 
tion is to secure the fund requisite to 
vigorous prosecution of fraud. To 
raise this fund is the sole reason for 
departing from the long established 
rule that the organ of the Association 
should take no advertising. Now that 
the change in policy has been made 
and a fair opportunity offered to se- 
cure prosecution funds, all should do 
what is in their power to help the 
Bulletin make a success of the new 
policy. 


If the announcement of the leaflets 
recently issued by the Association 
under the general title “Credit Topic 
Leaflets Series” escaped your notice, 
it is suggested that you send to the 
national office for copies.. The first 
of the series was a discussion of the 
abuse of discount terms and the sec- 
ond took up the proper calculation of 
profits by the retailer. Both call at- 
tention to points in which the general 
run of the retail trade is weak and 
many members, therefore, are dis- 
— these leaflets among their 
trade. 


Send for Your 
Free Copy of 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
BUSINESS BOOKS 


The credit man may be brought into 
contact with any phase of the business, 
at any time, without notice. When he 
wants a reference book he wants the 
best book on that subject, but he has 
no time to look through the catalogues 
of a dozen publishers to find it. 


On such occasions you need a list 
limited to the books you can rely on as 
the best, regardless of who publishes 
them. For the right book may mean 
a big saving in trouble, worry or money. 
We have just issued a list of roo of 
the best business books on accounting, 
corporate procedure, finance, auditing, 
credits, etc.—by no means limited to 
Ronald Press publications but all up 
to the standard we maintain. 


It’s just the list you need, and if you'll 
mention this advertisement in the But- 
LETIN we'll be glad to send it free of 
charge. As the edition is limited, send 
at once—no obligation. 


The RONALD PRESS CO. 


196 Broadway NEW YORK 
















































































































































































The Founding of Cincinnati, the City of the Eighteenth 
Annual Convention—An Historical Sketch 


To Matthias Denman, of New Jersey, must be given the credit of 
the founding of Cincinnati. While surveyors, private and governmental, 
were engaged in the work of defining the actual lines of the great Symmes 
Purchase, between the waters of the Little and the Big Miami, Denman 
bought from the United States, the fractional section of land and the 
section immediately to the north of it which, “when the Symmes Pur- 
chase should be definitely settled,” should be found to be immediately 
opposite the mouth of the Licking River in Kentucky. 

Immediately on the final establishment of the lines of the Symmes 
Purchase, and of his own, Denman pushed his plans for the establishment 
of a town on his lands and sought the aid of a number of wealthy citizens 
of Lexington, Kentucky, in behalf of his project. Crossing the moun- 
tains on horseback, Denman purchased a barge at Pittsburgh for his 
journey down the Ohio—a journey not only dangerous from hostile 
Indians, but from absolute lack of knowledge of the currents of the 
Ohio. Mooring his barge at Limestone, now Maysville, Mr. Denman 
made the journey to Lexington, where he enlisted in his enterprise Rob- 
ert Patterson, a man of wealth and progressiveness, and John Filson, a 
surveyor and historian, the first actual explorer of Kentucky, a friend 
and companion of Daniel Boone and author of a life of that great pio- 
neer. The practical result of the energy of Denman found expression in 
the following advertisement which appeared in the Lexington Gazette of 
September 6, 1788: 

NOTICE. 

“The subscribers, being proprietors of a tract of land opposite the 
mouth of the Licking River, on the North West side of the Ohio, have 
determined to lay off a town on that excellent location. The local and the 
natural advantages speak its future prosperity being equal, if not superior, 
to any on the banks of the Ohio between the Miamis. The inlots to be 
each half an acre, the outlots four acres, thirty of each to be given to 
settlers upon paying one dollar and fifty cents each for the survey and 
the deed of each lot. The 15th of September is appointed for a large 
company to meet at Lexington and mark a road from there to the mouth 
of Licking, provided Judge Symmes arrives, being fully expected. When 


the town is laid off lots will be given to such as become residents before 
the first day of April next. 


Matraias DENMAN, 
Rosert PATTERSON, 


Joun Firson. 
Lexington, September 6, 1788.” 


Pursuant to the notice, Messrs. Denman, Fiison and Patterson made 
the trip to Limestone before the end of September, and, meeting Judge 
Symmes, proceeded to the Denman tract to which Filson gave the name 
of Losantiville, translate1 as “The Mouth Opposite the Town” if the 
conglomerate word be literally translated—“L’os anti villa”—but, un- 
doubtedly intending “The Villa opposite the Mouth,” reference being had 
to the mouth of Licking. It was not until January 2, 1790, that the name 
was abandoned and Cincinnati substituted. 

Shortly after the arrival of the party, Judge Symmes, accompanied 
by Filson went to North Bend, Ohio, to look over the Symmes Purchase. 
Filson. started on the home trip alone and was never afterwards seen. 
Undoubtedly he fell a victim to the Indians and either was killed or taken 
prisoner to their distant camps where he was burned at the stake. 





The next step in the settlement of future Cincinnati was in the depart- 
ure of Colonel Patterson for Limestone, where a large party of settlers had 
gathered en route to the Denman Purchase. Later, he was joined by 
Denman, who engaged Israel Ludlow, well known in the western country 
as a surveyor, for completion of the work of Filson. The departure from 
Limestone was on December 24, 1788. The records show the Ohio to 
have been full of heavy floating ice and the voyage, in pirogues, was 
made with great difficulty. In the party were the surviving promoters, 
Denman and Patterson, and the following “First Settlers” of Cincinnati: 
Israel Ludlow, Matthew Fowler, Israel Tuttle, Captain Henry, Evan 
Shelby, Noah Badgeley, Samuel Blackburn, Matthew Campbell, James 
Carpenter, Thomas Gissell, Luther Kitchell, Henry Lindsey, Elijah Mar- 
tin, Samuel Mooney, John Porter, Joseph Thornton, Scott Traverse, 
John Vance, Sylvester White, and Joel Williams. 

Ordinarily the voyage from Limestone to the Denman purchase 
could have been made in two days, but the ice impeded the settlers and 
“The Town opposite the Mouth” was not reached until December 28. 
1778, and the party disembarked to face a bitter cold, with no shelter, save 
their clothing and their furs, but with the determination of the early 
pioneers to cut their way through forests and dangers to success—a spirit 
animating the Cincinnati of the 70’s, in the beginnings of the Southern 
Railroad, continued in the completion of that great interstate highway, 
making Cincinnati, indeed, the Gateway to the South—and continuing to- 
day in all things Cincinnati undertakes whether in the building of a rail- 
way, the endowment of a university or the city showing, of all cities, the 
greatest volume of export trade in certain of her home products. 

December 28, 1778, may, therefore, be taken as the beginning of Cin- 
cinnati—to-day the largest tonnage port of any city on the river banks 
between Pittsburgh and New Orleans. But the date has been absolutely 
fixed by the deposition of William McMillan, the first lawyer to locate in 
Cincinnati, in a case involving the title to certain lots in the city. After 
reciting the difficulties of the voyage from Limestone, McMillan deposed 
that they landed “and formed the first settlement of Cincinnati on De- 
cember 28, 1878.” 

In connection with the early history of the West, and future Cin- 
cinnati, a prophetic vision of Captain Virgil McCracken, of the Ken-. 
tucky Light Horse may be of interest. He was one of the 1,100 men 
who followed George Rogers Clarke on an expedition against the Ohio 
Indians in 1782, and was severely wounded in one of the battles. On 
the return of the expedition and when the summit of the hills surround- 
ing Cincinnati was reached, it was found that Captain McCracken was 
dying and a halt was called, and Collins, in his history of Kentucky—page 
449—thus records the prophecy: 

“All around was the unbroken wilderness; but as they bore the 
dying McCracken down the hill, the future stood révealed to his fast 
closing eyes, the cities and villages peopled with tens of thousands, crown- 
ing the valley and the hill tops, the noise of abounding commerce in the 
streets and on the river, building rising upon building. palace and temple, 
and all the magnificent panorama passed before him.” 

And the Cincinnati of to-day immeasurably surpasses even the 
grandeur of the vision of the dying soldier of 1782! 

Unquestionably the impulse moving Denman and Judge Symmes to 
make their respective large purchases in the then wilderness of the Ohio 
Valley was the enactment of the Ordinance of 1787, involving the ac- 
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ceptance of the great North West Territory ceded to the Union by Vir- 
ginia—a territory embracing within its boundaries the great States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. But, and beyond the gen- 
erous donation of Virginia to the United States, in the early days, and 
estimated by Professor Hinsdale, in his story of the “Old North West” 
to contain no less than 265,878 square miles of territory, or 170,161,867 
acres of land, the Ordinance of 1787 will, for all time, stand as one of 
the strongest evidences of the broad-minded, the wise and the statesman- 
like characters and acts of the Fathers of the country. In each ahd every 
clause, there is comprehensive vision of the future of the old North 
West; there are stringent provisions with reference to the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of liberties, civil and religious. There was, in it 
all, an invitation to the men of the Atlantic slope to turn their faces to 
the Ohio Valley and avail themselves of the fertility of the soil, the great 
forests, the waterways,-and the climate—and Denman and Symmes, 
among the first to avail themselves of the promise and the performance, 
laid the first foundations strongly and enduringly. 

A military post having been established at Losantiville, the town was 
given its new name of Cincinnati by General Arthur St. Clair, the first 
Governor of the old North West, the name being in honor of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati was the first capital of the Old Northwest territory and 


‘claims, with right. the honor of precedence over all incorporated munici- 


palities i in the United States, so far as seniority goes. She was the first 
to receive a corporate existence under the new dispensation which had 
ousted the rule of England and installed the rule of the people through 
their representatives. Other cities—the cities east of the mountains—had 
been incorporated under colonial legislation and prior to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Cincinnati came into existence as a corporate 
municipality under the laws of the State of Ohio. But, notwithstanding 
her precedence in rank of seniority, Cincinnati is the most vigorous. the 
most enterprising and the most solid of the cities of the land—youthful 
with her years, inviting, wholesome, and advancing! 


Remember the dates of the Eighteenth Annual 
Convention of the Association, June 17, 18, 19. 20, 
1913 at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Parties Warned Against 

Members who possess any information regarding the following are 
asked to communicate with the National office: 

Machures Bros., formerly at Goshen, Ind., in fruit and confectionery 
business. Went away from Goshen leaving no stock and a large number 
of debts unpaid. Thought to have gone to Chicago. 

C. A. Lawrence, formerly of Los Angeles, described as follows: 
Height about 5 feet 9 inches, high forehead, quite bald, age about 35 to 
38, wears heavy eye-glasses, extremely English i in walk and dress, speaks 
rapidly with decided English accent. 

R. L. Vannoy, of Vannoy, Wilkes County, N.C. Accompanying his 
orders he encloses several letters signed by high officials of his state and 
representatives at Washington commendatory of Vannoy. 

Morgan McNutt, Saragossa, Ala. 

Miller & Robbins, Lutesville, Bollinger County, Missouri. 
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Credit Department Functions. How Broad Are They? 


In a recent address made by S. C. Rogers of the Youngstown Dry 
Goods Company, the speaker showed how the credit department is the 
most delicate bearing, the most sensitive wearing part of the business or- 
ganization and that it must keep all other bearings of the business united, 
working smoothly and in perfect harmony with it. 

The credit department, he said, is not an independent factor, but is 
the most dependent of the entire organization, general opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding, for it must have the confidence, good will, 
and friendship of every individual within the organization as well as 
of the customers with whom the house does business if it is to do its full 
work and bear toward the organization that important relationship that 
it should. 

Illustrating the assertion that the credit department is a dependent 
one, he asked that one but consider how little he can learn from one 
who does not like him, If asked if such person ever told anything that 
might be of interest or benefit, the answer is naturally, no. If, said the 
speaker, this is true as to the individual, it is doubly true when applied 
to the credit department which is all the time interested in the gathering 
of business information concerning those with whom the house does 
business. Every time a salesman calls upon a customer, he has an op- 
portunity to obtain information that will be of value to the credit de- 
partment, which means that the salesman must be interested and the 
only way to interest a salesman or any other person in a department 
other than his own is to make him feel that there is a personal interest 
in him and his work for only in this way will he be glad to assist the 
credit department. 

Consider, for.instance, said Mr. Rogers, the kinds of information 
that a salesman can bring in. One man reported the other day that he 
met a salesman for a New York house in the hotel of a certain town, and 
the salesman told him that he had taken an order from one of his cus- 
tomers which his (the New York) house had turned down, because it 
was figured that the customer would fail within a comparatively short 
time. Another salesman reported that a certain customer was not using 
sufficient care in buying his goods, selling him was too easy, with the 
result that his store was over-stocked considering the amount of busi- 
ness that was being done. 

Again, an encouraging word might come from the salesman which 
acts as a tonic in the credit department as, for instance, when a sales- 
man reported that a certain customer had just opened an envelope, at 
the time of his visit, containing a statement of the account of the com- 
pany which he represented, showing an indebtedness of some twelve 
hundred dollars. The customer turned to the salesman and said, “I feel 
pretty good about that,” to which the salesman replied: “I should think “ 
you would. It shows that our credit department has a great deal of 
confidence in you, your character, and ability as a business man.” The 
customer replied that that was the reason he felt good and he said he 
would try to give this house a still larger measure of his business the 
next year. 

The credit department is dependent also upon the internal house 
organization, the various department heads, the officers of the institu- 
tion, and upon these its success rests. In fact, co-operation must be 
spelled in large letters in all the work of the department. 





Not less important, said Mr. Rogers, is the fact that it is not suf- 
ficient for the head of the credit department alone to know his job, for 
he never will be of full value to his organization, unless he is interested 
in developing not only the employees of his own department, but also 
the salesmen and other members of the organization, encouraging his 
subordinates to analyze a business condition and express independently 
their opinion as to the proper course of treatment. Make them feel and 
assume responsibility in order that they may be qualified to carry on the 
work of the department. 

Mr. Rogers maintained that the credit department was jusf as much 
a constructive agency, just as much a business-builder, as the sales de- 
partment, for the credit department comes in contact with customers at 
their most delicate point, that of finance, and can spoil a good customer 
or rnake a good customer out of a poor one. 

There must be that degree of merit in the work of the credit de- 
partment, that thoughtfulness and diplomacy which will bring: the high- 
est results and inspire in the minds of the customers the fullest confidence 
in the house. The department is a constructive agency through its per- 
sonal contact with the customers and the assistance extended them from 
time to time in the conduct of their business. 

Educational work is always constructive and must constantly go out 
from the credit department to the individual employees and the customer ; 
it must serve to smooth rough places, and must tend to make every man 
with whom the department comes in contact, whether an employee or 
customer, a “booster” for the house. 

Again, to be considered is the judicial relation of the credit depart- 
ment to an organization. It is constantly weighing evidence for or 
against a customer, seeking all the time to get the fullest possible evidence 
upon which to base its decisions, realizing that upon each decision rests 
an important obligation to the company. These decisions cannot be 
made intelligently without a comprehensive knowledge of the character- 
istics of the business itself, so that more than any other department of 
— organization, the credit department must be made up of a student 

y. 


Suggestions for Letters to Delinquents Regarding Dis- 
count Terms 


President Morton of the Boston association presents two letters 
which may well be used as models in calling attention of delinquents to 
discount terms. Especially to be noted is the way President Morton has 
expressed the reason that terms of sale be observed. The account of a 
customer who would take offense at such letters or refuse to acknowledge 
their fairness is hardly worth going after. 


Letrer No. 1. 

Dear Sir: We have your remittance for $——— in settlement of 
invoice of November 15, less 2 per cent. cash discount. We have settled 
the bill with this remittance and enclose herein invoice duly receipted. 

Kindly notice that this bill has been standing five days beyond the 
discount time. For future guidance we would remind that if you desire 
to take advantage of your cash discount, you should make your remit- 
tance within ten days of date of the bill. 

The success of our business has, in a great measure, been achieved 
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by treating all our friends with equa) consideration and fairness, This 
can only be attained by close adherence to our terms of sale. 


Trusting you will appreciate our position in the matter, we remain 
Yours truly, 


LETTER No, 2. 


Dear Sir: We regret that we cannot accept your remittance re- 
ceived to-day in settlement of our invoice of November 15, less 2 per cent. 

cash discount, 

Kindly note our terms, 60 days less 2 per cent. cash 10 days, plainly 
stated on our invoice. Your check should have reached us by November 
25, to enable you to receive the benefit of the cash discount. 

We have no other course except to return herein your check, as 
possibly you may prefer to let the bill run to maturity. 

The cash discount privilege is a premium that we offer to customers 
who remit promptly in 10 days, and we cannot allow the same on delayed 
payments. 

As terms on a bill are really a part of the price of the goods, we 
must insist on terms being observed by all our friends; to do otherwise 
would be unfair to the man who is always prompt. 

We are here to give everyone a Square Deal. 


Yours truly, 


Business Educational Work at Youngstown 


The course of twenty practical lectures on credit problems arranged 
tor by an advisory board of the members drawn from the Youngstown 
Association of Credit Men is attracting a large amount of attention. 
There is an actual enrollment of seventy-five in the Youngstown course 
and several of the manufacturing and mercantile houses have taken from 
two to six season tickets, distributing them among their younger men. 

Among the speakers and subjects are: 


W. B. Fish, of Cleveland, Ohio, on “The Credit Man.” 

J. H. Edwards, of the Edwards Co., on “Credit Co-operation.” 

S. C. Rogers, of the Youngstown Dry Goods Co., on “The Place of the 
Credit Department Within the Organization.” 


Edw. Lowry, of John H. Fitch Co., on “Methods of Gathering Credit 
Information.” 


A. D. Thomas, of J. Thomas’ Sons, on (a) “Analysis of Credit 
Information.” (b Pineacini Statements.” 
H. Randall, of The American Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio, on “Col- 
lections and Adjustments.” 
. McKain, McKain & Ohl, “The Bankruptcy Law.” 
Leo Guthman, Attorney, on “Forei Credits.” 
Hugh Grant, ‘the City Savings Bank, on “Bank Methods of Credit.” 
T. A. Jacobs, Youngstown, on “The Clearing House.” 
W. I. Davies, Mahoning National Bank, “Public Credit.” 
C. J. Strouss, Strouss-Hirshberg Co., on “Credit Department in a De- 
partes. Store.” 
T. G. Connor, Rep. I. & S. Co., on “Credit Department in an Iron and 
Steel Corporation.” 
E. A. Stocker, Youngstown, on “Relation of Insurance to Credit Grant- 


” 


A. E. Adams, Pres. Dollar Savings & Trust Co.,:on “Investments.” 
S announced later on “The Study of Human Nature.” 
. L. Norris, Banner Electric Co., on “Advertising.” 


W. C. McKain, McKain & Ohl, on “Application of Commercial Law to 
Credit Granting.” 












































































































































































A Contrast with Conditions Twenty-five Years Ago 


By J. T. JENKins, TREASURER Gray & DupLey Hpwe, Co., NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 


Twenty-five years ago, credit grantors were not organized and either 
could not or would not co-operate and I can go back further than twenty- 
five years and recall how the first local representative of a mercantile 
agency in Nashville left hastily one night, having issued an unfavorable 
report which meant in those days not a law suit, but powder and lead. 

The next step in Missouri’s progress for the improvement of mer- 
cantile agency service consisted in the substitution of a damage suit 
for the shot-gun. So you see those who have been in credit work for 
a good many years can appreciate how the exchange of credit information 
has developed. 

We passed through a time in reaching present conditions when 
credit grantors would not give information that would weaken confi- 
dence in a party who was in debt to them, instead many following the 
policy of speaking over-favorably of a customer whose obligation they 
were particularly anxious to be relieved of, believing that if the customer 
were able to secure goods elsewhere, their chances of collecting a doubtful 
debt would be increased, contrariwise, we find that such offense on the 
part of a member of this Association to-day would be almost certain 
grounds for expelling the offender and bringing upon him loss of the re- 
spect of the friends whom he most prizes and needs. 

The six hundred credit men organized in 1896 have increased to 
sixteen thousand five hundred in 1913, giving us in other words a trained 
army of over sixteen thousand keen-minded men co-operating unquali- 
fiedly and freely for a single purpose, that of getting and, in consequence, 
giving information. 7 

Is there any exaggeration in my estimate of the degree of co-opera- 
tion? Let us take an example. A few days ago, I called up a member 
of this Association about a merchant, the acceptance of whose order I 
was considering. I had some doubt, yet not a great deal, regarding this 
prospective customer. Instead of making some misleading statement 
as credit grantors were apt to do, a few years ago regarding a customer 
from whom they were trying to get relief, this member told me that he 
had been forced to place his account in the hands of an attorney. He 
realized that he could not violate confidence in the exchange of credit 
information. He had learned that the protection sixteen thousand credit 
men afforded him against future losses was worth many times the amount 
of this particular debt. p 

But the wonder is, if our co-operation is so genuine-in the exchange 
of credit information, why it ceases when two or more members are in- 
terested in the same embarrassed or insolvent debtor. Why is it that an 
army of sixteen thousand keen-minded men who can work together so 
satisfactorily in one point become demoralized and break up into small 
deta¢hments on the appearance of a good-sized bad debt? 

It has taken sixteen years of earnest teaching and effort to.show the 
credit grantors of the country the wisdom of unlimited confidence and 
unquzlified co-operation prior to the shipment of goods. Must we wait 
another sixteen years before applying this concentrated intelligence, this 
conscientious, unqualified co-operation to the conservation of embarrassed 
customers or the adjustment of insolvent claims; if the experience of 
sixteen Tong years has explained the meaning of unity of action, has con- 
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vinced of the value of confidence and co-operation in helping us know 
our customers, should such united action, confidence, and co-operation 
decrease or become less valuable when considered in connection with or 
invoked in behalf of a customer who has gone wrong? Through the na- 
tional bankruptcy law brought about and kept on the statute books by 
the influence of our Association, the Adjustment Bureau for the handling 
of insolvent accounts has not only become desirable, but essential and 
inevitable. The spirit of the time is appealing to the intelligence of six- 
teen thousand credit grantors, pleading with them to accept the benefits 
guaranteed under this law to every honest debtor and creditor. 

The value of the work of the Adjustment Bureau in the reduction 
of losses from bad debts and the importance of the relation it bears to 
the whole question of credit granting cannot be overestimated and it is 
to be hoped that the earnest attention of all will be directed to this branch 
oi our work and that there may be, in consequence, a keener apprecia- 
tion of the worth of this service. May it not happen that the great 
advantages which Adjustment Bureau service is intended to supply the 


credit grantors of this country fail to be grasped and developed with 
promptitude. 


“Hunches,” their Value, and the Scientific Term for 
Them 


J. F. Jordan of Wyman, Partridge & Company, who shares with T. 
H. Green of Green & DeLaittre Company, the honors of deanship of the 
credit profession in the Northwest, tells how an applicant for credit, a 
man of ex¢ellent appearance, a convincing and agreeable talker, pos- 
sessed of an unusually keen, active brain, visited him one day. Being 
satisfied with the impression he had made, the stranger ordered exten- 
sively. But here is where his “hunch,” as Mr. Jordan calls it, came in 
for no sooner had the party left the building than every order he had 
left was cancelled. 

“Why?” was the question that greeted him from all sides. But 
Mr. Jordan was not able to answer because he did not. know. All he 
knew was that he had a “hunch.” 

A few months slipped by and word came that this would-be cus- 
tomer who had been able to convince others of his trustworthiness, had 
made a most disastrous failure, another case in which Mr. Jordan’s 
“hunch” had saved his firm money and trouble. 

Mr. Jordan was then asked if he had the same “hunch” when con- 
ducting business with a man by correspondence. “No, not at all,” he 
answered, “I do not go into reading character by handwriting. Any such 
method would seem unfair to our customers. When it comes to judging 
character by correspondence, I call in all the history of the science of 
credit management at my command. The history of a customer and his 
dealing with the house is the best way to get a line on his character and 
when we have got that to guide us, we seldom go far wrong. 

A vocational analyst in speaking of Mr. Jordan’s “hunches” says 
that they are the result of highly developed powers co-ordinating with’ 
reasoning faculties of unusual quality and what Mr. Jordan laughingly 
designates his- “hunches” are really the product of scientific brain pro- 
cesses in an application of practical psychology. 
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Difficulties Surrounding Credit Granting Peculiar to 
Certain Sections 


The credit manager of a manufacturing concern located in the 
middle west and doing business in every corner of the country, 
speaking recently of credit conditions as he had found them, said 
that it is undoubtedly true that credit granting presents far greater 
difficulties in some sections than in others. His heaviest losses he 
pointed out had occurred in the anthracite coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania, a large percentage of the failures there in which he had 
been interested being tainted with fraud. Orders running into con- 
siderable figures were, therefore, closely scrutinized by his concern. 


-This statement, he said, must not be interpreted as reflecting upon 


the good purposes and solid ability of the traders of that section as a 
whole for there is large proportion which is generally recognized as 
highly responsible but he felt that there are many who are simply 
awaiting the psychological moment to make a profitable failure, all 
of which necessitates handling shipments with great care and keeping 
accounts within close bounds. Like uncertainties, he said, had been 
experienced in the iron regions of Minnesota, as also in the zinc regions 
of Missouri. 

The cause, said this credit manager, is found in industrial con- 
ditions, the feeling of dissension between operators and miners. 
Shut-downs are recurrent resulting in strain for the merchant. Before 
the final crash, many merchants, responsive to the law of self-preser- 
vation, save all they can and creditors come out at the small end of 
the horn. Then too, supplying the wants of the many foreign 
laborers, are foreign merchants, and these foreigners have not been 
long enough in this country to get that respect for the great system 
of credit which is new to them. It holds out. temptations to get 
rich quickly by helping themselves to creditors’ money and they 
are like children in their lack of appreciation of what it means to 
‘build up a decent credit standing. 

Considering further the matter of sectional conditions, a manu- 
facturer also in the middle west speaking of the slow pay of cus- 
tomers in some parts of the south, quotes from a letter which he had 
just received in which an explanation is offered, it not being implied, 
of course, that these conditions are to be found in all parts of the 
gulf states. 


The letter reads: 


“The fact that many concerns in the south take a long time 
to pay their bills does not always mean that the concerns are 
not good. It is just the custom of the country that makes them 
slow. A few years back, merchants and consumers settled for 
their purchases once a year, and in the country, to a large extent, 
this is still done, the time of settling being after cotton is paid 
for. ‘This system has resulted in everybody being slower in 
meeting payments than in other parts of the country. 

“Practically all business in many parts of the south is on 
the credit basis. A man goes into an electrical store and buys 
one dry battery and an incandescent lamp and has it charged. 
While: in one of the smaller cities, yesterday, | went to’a’ ‘soft 
drink stand with the president of a large lumber concern selling 
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lumber all over the country, and a five cent drink apiece ‘was 
‘charged.’ 

“Tn a conversation with a large dry goods merchant.a few, 
days ago, he mentioned that practically all of their business! 
which was retail, was on monthly charge accounts and that they 
averaged about five months in getting their money. I mention 
these instances just to show the trend of business conditions in 
some parts of the south.” 


The Association’s Banking and Currency Committee 
before the Congressional Committee 


The Banking and Currency Committee of the National Association 
of Credit Men, by its chairman, D. G. Endy, and Charles D. Joyce, a 
member, accompanied by Secretary J. H. Tregoe and Assistant Secretary 
William W. Orr, were given a hearing January 6th at the Capitol by 
the sub-committee of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives, Carter Glass, Chairman. The Association there pre- 
sented the following as expressing the Association’s attitude in banking 
and currency reform, and following this presentation an informal hearing 
of nearly five hours was given, the Congressional committee making it 
evident that it sincerely appreciated the interest of business men in the 
problem which it is attempting to solve. 


“It is not the purpose of our. Association to present any com- 


plete or detailed plan, but to ask of Congress certain fundamental 
principles which, in its judgment, after deep thought, should of 
necessity and for safety and flexibility, be incorporated in any sys- 
tem that is finally adopted. We would direct the attention of 
Congress, therefore, upon two principles, which in any system will be 
the mainspring for flexibility, soundness and economy. 

“These are, first, a central institution, soundly organized, with 
the functions of a depository for banking reserves and national 
funds, the issuance of currency upon proper reserves, the discount 
or rediscount of sound commercial paper, the establishment of banks 
‘in foreign cities of trading importance, and the protection of our 
stock of gold. 

“Second, that the country be divided into not less than twenty- 
five zones or districts, each district to be organized upon a clearing- 
house basis, the banks in such districts subject to regulations that 
will insure safety to depositors and clean banking, and that in each 
district there be one central city designated where an agency of the 
central institution is to be located for convenience in the assembling 
of bank reserves, the discount and rediscount of sound commercial 
paper and the clearance of checks expeditiously and economically. 
We sincerely feel as am association comprising within its member- 
ship the largest number of our commercial and banking houses that 
any banking and currency system should be built up around these 
two fundamental principles, and that such system avoid complicated 
machinery, and be safeguarded as the nation, through its Seep 
sional representatives, may deem expedient and wise.’ 























































































































































































Sound Accounting in Credit Relations 
Ciinton H. Scovett, A. M., C. P. A., Boston, Mass: 


One of the most convincing bits of evidence for the banker or credit 
man that his customer is worthy of credit is that he keeps his accounts 
in such shape as to supply the necessary information in regard to the 
operations of the different departments of the business. 

In this connection, I wish to say something about the substance, as 
well as the form of the balance sheet or “property statement.” 

Cash: I note with approval that the property statement blanks 
recommended by the National Association of Credit Men distinguish 
between cash in hand and cash in bank, for it has been my experience 
that too many business men are willing to carry a variety of memoranda 
as part of the cash balance in the office, whereas the balance of “cash in 
the bank” ought to mean only one thing. These memoranda in the 
cash are likely to be advances to partners or on salary accounts, and if 
there is any evidence that these items are more than merely temporary, 
they should be transferred to a special section of accounts receivable, 
where ‘they properly belong. 

Accounts Receivable: But accounts receivable are more frequently 
under suspicion than the cash. It is hardly necessary to say that the debit 
balance on partner’s accounts, overdrawn salary accounts and similar 
items should not be carried as accounts receivable in the same class with 
collectible balances from customers. This is a distinction which many 
business houses fail to make, but it is essential that this distinction 
should be made on a statement which is presented as a basis for credit. 
I observe that the form recommended by the National Association for the 
use of corporations that are asking for credit has a space for stating the 
amount due from officers separate from other accounts receivable. 

I am not as well satisfied with the blank, however, in some other 
respects. It seems to me that it is quite important to classify accounts 
receivable very thoroughly so that accounts which are overdue, or other- 
wise uncertain, may not be included in the accounts receivable without 
being distinguished from normal collectible items. The experience. is 
not uncommon, when business houses are hard pressed to make a good 
showing, to find them very optimistic in regard to the quality of the ac- 
counts receivable, and in a good many instances this optimism is not at all 
justified by the facts. 

Merchandise Not Always a Quick Asset: I think it is very doubtful 
whether or not merchandise even at cost should be included in the same 
class with cash and good accounts receivable. Some stocks of merchan- 
dise, of course, can be moved very quickly at a forced sale, but not at 
anything like cost prices. Raw materials recently purchased for manu- 
facture usually come much nearer to being a quick asset than stocks of 
finished goods or merchandise, which are subject to the variations of the 
season or the requirements of fashion. 

Liabilities: Some of the property statements, I observe, ask very 
pertinent questions about the assets that may have been ple to secure 
some of the liabilities of the business, and they also ask for the contingent 
liabilities of the partners or the corporation. I think this very important. 
and I should also like to see a question inserted in regard to the provi- 
sion that has been made for depreciation of buildings or fixtures. 

Liabilities on a statement require very little comment except to say 
that it is quite necessary to be sure that all of the liabilities are included 
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in the statement, and that assets and liabilities have not been offset against 
each other for the purpose of concealing items of importance on either 
side. 

If goods have been received and included in the inventory, but pay- 
ment for them has not been made, the amount must be included in the 
accounts payable if the business is to make an honest showing. Onjthe 
other hand, if drafts have been accepted, even if the goods have not been 
received, the liability of the business to pay those drafts should be shown 
clearly in the statement, and the merchandise may properly be included 
among the assets. 

Many phases of the subject I have been discussing are treated at 
length by Mr. Joseph B. Martindale in the April number of World’s 
Work. Mr. Martindale is president of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, and his opinions are, no doubt, familiar to many of the credit 
men. He cites the experience of one old and rich business establishment 
that damaged its credit seriously by deducting a substantial amount of 
notes payable from the cash, thus making both items appear smaller on 
the balance sheet than they really were. 

Responsibility for statement “from the books”: The January num- 
ber of the BULLETIN contains an inquiry (under the heading of legal opin- 
ions) as to the responsibility which a borrower would have for a statement 
which he said was drawn from his books without saying that it correctly 
represented the condition of his business. It was formerly the experience 
in Massachusetts, I have been told, that under the law requiring annual 
returns, corporations could present a more favorable statement if they did 
not have their imagination confined to the practical realities on their own 
books. Some business men might seek to deceive (even themselves) by 
presenting a statement which showed ‘more net assets than their ledger, 
or they might send forth a statement drawn from the books, knowing 
that it did not correctly represent the facts. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the facts should be stated as accurately as possible, and that they 
should be fully and properly recorded on the books. 

When seeking credit, the business man helps himself materially by 
having his statement certified by ,accountants who have an established 
reputation. President Martindale, to whose article I have referred, recom- 
mends very forcibly that every business should have an independent audit 
by a firm of certified public accountants. 

He says: “The custom of filing statements is almost universal, and, 
from the standpoint, both of the borrower and the lender, it is wise at 
least once a year to have the affairs of the firm examined and audited by 
a high-class firm of auditors. An independent audit conveys to the lender 
of money the knowledge that the affairs of the firm or corporation, whose 
paper he is considering, have been examined by a disinterested party of 
experience and standing, and that, as a result, the figures submitted are 
unbiased. This custom is becoming, one might say, universal. We now 
have any number of statements prepared by accountants each year, and 
we know of many instances where the monthly trial balances are pre- 
pared by accountants, who spend from a day to three days each month 
in going over the previous month’s business. At the end of the firm’s 
or corporation’s fiscal year, these accountants have an inventory prepared 
under their own supervision, value the stock of merchandise themselves, 
audit the books thoroughly for the full-year, and prepare an unpreju- 
diced statement of the concern’s affairs.” 

Among other things, it should be the auditor’s business to see that 
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all of the uncertainties in regard to cash, accounts receivable and the 
other items in the balance sheet are disposed of so that the statement may 
come before the bankers, or anybody else who has to use it as a basis 
for credit, without the necessity for further inquiry to know exactly 
where the business stood on the date of the statement. 

In this connection, I call attention to a series of questions which we 
sent out from our office several months ago to a large number of com- 
mercial banks in New England asking their opinion about certified bal- 
ance sheets, and the effect that an accountant’s certificate weuld have 
upon credit. The questions read as follows: 

Do you ever require that the balance sheets from prospective borrow- 
ers shall be certified by a public accountant? 

Do you find that any considerable number of your borrowers are 
voluntarily presenting certified balance sheets, or consulting you about 
doing so? Is the number of such borrowers growing rapidly or slowly, 
or not at all? 

Do you find an increasing number of notes offered by brokers ac- 
companied by balance sheets prepared by certified public accountants? 

Do you think that borrowers who regularly file certified balance 
sheets are likely to get better terms or more consideration than other 
borrowers? 

Do you observe that the important and well managed business enter- 
prises among your customers are giving an increased amount of attention 
to well planned accounting practice? Do you regard this as substantial 
evidence of good management? Is it to be expected that borrowers will 
consult with their bankers in a way that would give you an opportunity 
to advise about this matter? 

Do you feel inclined to give your customers definite advice in favor 
of regular audits and certified balance sheets, with or without the con- 
structive accounting service above referred to? 

We were astonished at the number of favorable replies that were 
received to the various questions, nearly all of the banks saying that they 
regarded attention to well planned accounting practice as an evidence of 
good management. Most of the banks said that they felt inclined to give 
their customers definite advice in favor of regular audits and certified 
balance sheets. 

There is one phase of the accountant’s work, however, which is of 
interest to every credit man no matter how humble his customers may 
be. Of course you are all interested to know that your customers keep 
the accounts necessary to make an intelligent statement of their business, 
if they honestly intend to do so, and where they do not make any state- 
ment at all, you are interested to know that they have seen the need of 
good accounting for their own information. But you sometimes make mis- 
takes in granting credit. You find that after all your customer is in 
financial difficulties, and sometimes, I am sorry to say, you suspect that 
he is not honest, and that he has been trying to cheat you and the other 
people from whom he has bought goods. 

I observe that the credit men in various parts of the country are 
getting together to prosecute the fraudulent failure, and that they are also 
getting together to straighten out the tangle which sometimes results 
when no fraud is intended. These are the conditions, I am sorry to say, 
that gave rise to the profession of accountancy, because it was when a 
business fell into financial difficulties that the need for having a correct 
statement of the accounts seemed to be most acute. In such circum- 





stances, especially if you are co-operating to save the business, it seems 
to me that there is a conspicuous opportunity for the experienced 
accountant to come in, and make an intelligent statement of the affairs of 
the business as he finds it, to see that proper accounts are kept during 
the period of readjustment, and otherwise to help in putting the new 
business on its feet. 


An Open Letter from the Credit Department to the 
Sales Force 


[Following are excerpts from a letter written by the credit department of 
a large Ohio concern engaged in iron manufacture, to its salesmen.] 

You are the acting agent or salesman for the company. Court 
decisions are to the effect that you have the power to lead the com- 
pany into endless trouble by making unwise or unnecessary prom- 
ises Or agreements in regard to prices or terms to be applied to an 
order. This is an important part of the transaction and when you 
take an order or accept a contract, the question of settlement by 
open account, cash in advance, or sight draft with bill of lading attached, 
must be determined by this department. 

It will, therefore occasionally be a great disappointment to you 
to have notice from the credit department that some order or contract 
you secured has been held up for terms. Your acquaintance with the 
customer and conditions surrounding the sale may cause you to 
believe that we have not taken the proper course and your inclina- 
tion will be to blame this department but we are not going to give 
you many such opportunities because we shall endeavor eventually, 
if not for the moment, to prove that we are trying just as hard as 
you are to deliver the goods. 

You are unquestionably in a position to give us valuable infor- 
mation by taking a co-operative interest and new business should 
be accompanied by special subject letter with all the facts and im- 
pressions regarding the personality of the customer which you can 
collect, particularly where you have reason to believe that his paying 
qualities are the subject of any criticism. 

Take, for instance, a jobbing mill order—of out sizes—it would 
be a pleasure for the credit department to give its approval of such order 
on receipt and for the operating department immediately to lay out 
the work in the mills, but the responsibility and standing of the 
buyer must first be determined. Any reflection on the commercial 
standing of the customer or a lack of knowledge as to his standing 
necessitates our placing a “hold” on the order and immediately 
putting all the machinery at our command into operation to secure 
the facts. 

Our first source of information is the regular reference books of 
the commercial agencies; special mercantile reports may be secured 
sometimes by wire, again by letter; books are consulted; the cus- 
tomer asked for trade references or perhaps for a statement of his 
business—each case being treated as the circumstances surrounding 
the particular order under consideration justify. 

It was a favorite practice in former days when our orders were 
as a rule merchant size sheets to instruct the operating department 
to “get ready to hold for terms.” That day has passed. In many 
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cases, we are now specializing and cancelled orders cannot as a rule 
be turned back into stock without a loss. It is this latter class of 
business, therefore, upon which your co-operation is not only desired 
but expected. 

’ For your general information, if you have not given this subject 
much thought or study, it might be added that the base for com- 
mercial credit is essentially ability and integrity; and property gen- 
erally but not always essential. The truth regarding this is what 
we want. Now ability is measured by age, health, business experi- 
ence, education, and income by personal efforts. The evidence of 
integrity is business and social honor, personal deportment, character 
of associates and reputation. Property is that which can be taken 
under execution and is generally referred to as “legal responsibility.” 

These are points that a salesman through a personal acquaint- 
ance with the customer should learn to acquire and transmit to this 
department along with all new or doubtful business. This can and 
should be done without mention of the subject to the customer. 

Financial statements, special and trade reports will be secured 
by this office. 

Please remember that for every dollar’s worth of orders secured, 
every dollar must be collected, except the remnants of which every 
credit man has some shop-worn stock. You may have worked 
earnestly and faithfully and have secured a number of splendid orders 
yet the loss of even one shipment may offset the profit on all. Human 
sagacity cannot determine whether an order will be paid but scien- 
tific credit granting is a factor in prevailing business affairs and will 
be ‘strictly adhered_to. 

This department looks upon all outgoing business just as if we 


were loading a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars in currency into 
every car shipping to the four points of the compass and then with 
the sustaining confidence of having extended deserving terms and 
lines of credit, we wait serenely for its return. 


Missing Debtors 


Those listed below are reported as missing. Any information 
regarding their whereabouts should be sent to the National office. 

G. L. Barker, Jonesboro, Ark. ; ™ 

Justman Becker, doing business as the Duchess Mfg. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., 126 Seneca St.; 

Ed. Bowling, formerly of Pueblo, Col., supposed to have gone to 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; 

Brick & Fineman, Paterson, N. J.; Fineman supposed to be in 
Albany, N. Y.; 

Charles S. Byers, formerly of West Point and West Liberty, Ia. ; 

C. Barrett Canaclaon, New Madrid County, Mo.; 

J. A. Cannon, Allen, Okla. ; 

Nathan Cohen, Elmora, Pa. ; 

Sol H. Daitz, formerly doing business in Elmira, N. Y.; 

F. M. Dennis, formerly at Summit, S. D.; 

Michael Esposito, formerly in the grocery business at Midland, 
Pa., supposed to have a contract somewhere in Pennsylvania, doing 
state highway work; 
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Louis Fineberg, formerly in business in California, Pa.; moved 
to Canellville, O., during early part of 1911; 

Louis Fisher, formerly doing business as the Star Clothing Co., 
in Newark, N. J.; 

Robert j.'F isher, formerly in the electrical business at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. ; 

A. M. Gallant, formerly dealing in marine engines at Bath, Me., 
supposed to have gone to New York City; 

The Globe Store (Samuel Benson, Prop.), Elizabeth, N. J.; 

Abraham Gootkind, formerly proprietor of a general store at 
Option, Pa.; 

Harry Greenberg, formerly conducting a Ladies and Gents 
Furnishing Store, at 265 West 23d St., New York; 

J. W. Hewett, formerly of Albany, Ga.; 

M. A. Hummell, formerly in bakery and confectionery business 
at Sparta, Mich. ; 

Anthony Jarecki; formerly at Goshen, Orange County, New York, 
by occupation a farmer; 

Charles C. Johnson, called Chas. C. Johnson Co., formerly of 
621 Broadway, New York, in the novelty business. Said to have 
gone to Denver, Col.; 

M. H. Kramer, formerly of Cleveland, O.; 

L. Krieger & Co., Providence, R. L.; 

W. O. Lavine, N. Main St., Marion, O.; 

E. M. Lewellyn, formerly of Oxford and Charlotte, N. C., 
thought to have gone to Texas.; 

James Lowrie, plumber, formerly of 2114 Chelten Ave., then of 
1223 Vine St., Philadelphia; supposed to have gone to Norristown, 
Pa., and later to New York City; 

N. Mandel, formerly of Uniontown, Pa., R. F. D. No. 4; 

H. Mandel & Company, formerly in business at Woonsocket, 
Riu 

George Miller, 2213 8th Ave., New York City; 

Harry E. Millingar, formerly of San Antonio and Corpus Christi, 
Tex.s 

William H. Mueller, formerly at 626 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh. ; 

J. J. Mulvey, plumber, formerly of Athol, Mass.; ; 

B. S. Nael, formerly of the Nael Hardware Co., Glenwood, Ala., 
supposed to have gone to Florida. 

E. B. Respess, formerly of Charlotte, N. C.; 

George C. Robinson, florist, formerly at Jennings Lodge, 
Clackemas County, Ore.; 

R. E. Robson, Steubenville, O.; 

Rubin Drug Co., formerly of 163 E. Broadway, New York City; 

Jacob Sperling, Prop., of the Valley Roofing Co., New Kensing- 
ton, Pa.; 

M. Stabler & Son, doing business under the name of the “Lebanon 
Nursery” at Cincinnati, O., formerly located at Lebanon, O.; 

Philip Szenk, formerly in grocery business at Weirton, W. Va.; 
said to have gone to New Kensington, Pa.; 

J. W. S. Weaver, roofer, formerly of Athol, Mass. ; 

Jane Weber, formerly in the millinery business at 306 E. Genesee St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Urges That Some Method be Found to Extend the 
Association's Influence Among Boards of Trade 
in Smaller Cities and Towns 


Local Boards of Trade are insufficient in themselves, and to do the 
best work for their communities, need a continuous infusion of ideas and 
a constant awakening to conditions which should not be, but are, be- 
cause of man’s eternal tendency to get in a rut. This is well brought out 
in a letter the Association has just received from a member who does 
business in a small eastern city. - 

He says that there are local associations of credit men in most, if 
not all of the largest cities, but such an association in a city the size of 
——_—_—————— is impossible, yet the questions that the National As- 
sociation takes up are vital to the city and, indeed to every community. 
Inasmuch as a local association of credit men is not feasible, the question 
is asked if the local board of trade might not be represented in the Asso- 
ciation, 

“It seems to me,” says the writer of the letter, “that it would be pos- 
sible to bring to the attention of a very large number of merchants, if 
such connection were formed, the matters of fire prevention, of bank- 
ing and currency, of the national bankruptcy law, of proper methods of 
accounting, including the proper figuring of profits, which the National 
Association is doing so much to arouse an intelligent interest in. It 
would perhaps result in calling attention to the business affairs of the 
municipality, for I believe that if every credit man living in a city such 
as this were to investigate the financial condition of his city or town, he 
would find a vast number of matters he could turn his attention to with 
great benefit to local merchants. Take, for instance, the matter of fire 
fighting. This city has been fortunate thus far, but not because there 
has been any attempt to reduce the fire hazard, and I know of places 
here which if accidentally touched off during high winds, would start a 
conflagration that would wipe out large sections of the city. 

“I have talked banking and currency with quite a few of the locgl 
merchants, and have failed to find any who had a clear conception of 
the matters your Association is trying to bring out, and I know from 
personal investigation that the greater number of smaller merchants. have 
the crudest method of accounting, and can give no idea to a questioner 
how they figure their profits. It is all a ‘hit and miss’ game, and this 
city has had its full share of failures in the last few years, somé of which 
I am sure might have been averted had the merchants known what they 
were doing. 

“In municipal affairs I believe a ‘connection with the Association, 
such as I speak of would have a healthy influence, as it has in many 
other cities, for here men generally called the ‘better class’ are absolutely 
without representation and without interest, and are allowing the ‘powers 
that be’ to issue bonds and spend money without the slightest regard for 
the future credit of the city, and without making proper provision for 
the retirement of the bonds whose issue they are responsible for. 

“The aim of the National Association of Credit Men is to promote 
good business methods, not only among merchants afid manufacturers, 
but also to safeguard the general credit conditions of the country, and 
this ought to include the credit of the smaller cities and towns, and while 
it may be possible for individuals here and there to do something to cor- 
rect evils, a great deal more could be done through properly directed ef- 
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forts of an organization. Almost every village and city in New England 
has its board of trade, and if the organizations could be brought ir. touch 
with the work that the National Association of Credit Men is doing, it 
would help them and give the needed direction to their efforts which a 
large number of strictly local boards lack.” 


Wanted—An Assistant Bookkeeper 202 years of age 


A member of the St. Paul Association of Credit Men, wishing to 
sccure an assistant bookkeeper, dictated an advertisement for a daily 
paper. He asked for applications for the position from men in the 
v.cinity of twenty years of age. Through an error of the compositor 
the two in the twenty was repeated, making it read two hundred and two 
years old. In spite of this requirement, there were fifty replies, one of 
\hich was the following: 

“Dear Sir: 

“Your ad. in tonight’s Dispatch interests me. (It would interest 
anyone but a dead-un.) 

“Knowing how delightful the work in a wholesale establishment is, 
the princely salaries, short hours and entrancing environment (I’ve 
known rich wholesalers to allow themselves to be pried out of as high 
as $4.85 a week for an assistant bookkeeper, and then only require 18 
hours’ work at a stretch), I immediately set this application in motion. 

“My name is Eben Hezekish Hotfoot, and I am some chicken when 
it comes to addin’ up ‘figgers.’ I was born in Lazytown, N. J., June 32, 
1710, and father started in ‘figgern’ the very first day as to how in darna- 
tion he was going to feed me and clothe me and bring me up to be a 
real honest-to-goodness assistant bookkeeper. 

“TI remember when De Soto discovered the Mississippi, and the 
3oston Tea Party, and I used to call General Washington ‘Gawge.’ * 

“Although I am not just exactly 202 years of age, the fact that I 
am ten days over that will not, I trust, keep me from the position. I’m 
as sound as a dollar, eyesight perfect, eat three squares a day, and have 
chawed Horseshoe tobacker all my life. 

“Gee, I’d give all the money in the world if you’d make me an 
assistant bookkeeper in a wholesale office. 

“I’m rapid, all right, too, especially with a highball or two tucked 
under my belt, and when it comes to accuracy, old Buffalo Bill with the 
six-shooter is a mere child by comparison. 

“T tell you that it ain’t these young buccos that’s making this world 
move. It’s the assistant bookkeepers 202 years old, and Roosevelt and 
big-hearted wholesalers and sech that do things. 

“T had a chance to be a bank cashier, but there’s nothing doing for 
me if I can get that assistant bookkeeping job. Me for ‘figgers’ every 
tim 


e. 

“All I ask is that I be given a vacation on my 206th birthday, and 
that if some crazy auto driver should happen to drive over me and kill 
me dead, that you send word to my old mother, who is 906 years old the 
tenth of this coming month, 

“Don’t write. Takes too gosh durned long. Wire me. 
“Yours, 
“Epen.” 
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Where the Business Man Should Use the Fine Art of 
Persuasion. 


There ought to be no more doubt as to a business man’s duty when 
he hears false. business doctrines presented than there is about the 
physician’s duty when he hears a man putting false notions into the 
minds of the untutored regarding, we will say, the germ theory o° 
disease. 

Everybody is interested in business and if they only knew it, 
not simply in the innumerable details which enter into business trans 
actions, but in the principles which underly these transactions, prin- 
ciples which the vast number have no grasp of. 

Our time is so mortgaged to the succession of events that we 
fail to realize what significance there is in them with the result that 
when things go wrong, we make a hit and miss guess at the cause 
and probably lay the blame on some incident having no more relation 
to the wrong results than gold buried four hundred fathoms under 
the sea has to the high cost of living. 

Every decision in business based upon prejudice is helping to 
build up the mountain of obstacles in the progress of business toward 
a stable position. Therefore is it not the duty of business men to 
shake men out of their prejudices, not roughly, nor with that air of 
superiority which always defeats good purposes, but perhaps 
humorously, always good-naturedly, through that power of per- 
suasion which comes by studying men’s whims. 

We are all the while letting slip the opportunity to give a new 
or wider vision. Here is the bankruptcy law, for instance, con- 
demned by many as fit for the ash heap. If you believe in that law, 
be prepared to show that the waste was and is bound to be worse 
under state insolvency acts; that fraud worse confounded flaunts 
itself under state statutes; that there is a far greater chance under 
federal law to uncover attempts to defraud creditors; and that the 
very principle of handling break-downs in trade under forty-eight 
state insolvency laws is hostile to the upbuilding of a national com- 
merce. 

In other words, be intelligent enough to lead the men prejudiced 
by narrow outlook into a rational view. If a man has a lazy streak 
in him, the temptation is to let the fellow with the false notions 
wallow in them. Sometimes life is too short to put reason into him 
but our lazy streak tempts us into this thought too frequently and if 
we were perfectly frank, we would admit that it was sheer laziness 
which decided us against action. 

Cultivate the fine art of persuasion. There is no art finer or, in 
the hands of a rational man, better calculated to get the affairs of 
business on a sound progressive basis. 


Regarding Municipal Credit Conditions 


The suggestion came to the National Association through difficulties 
which members had experienced in collecting from municipalities for 
work done and supplies sold, because public officials disregard the laws 
defining their rights and duties, that a committee on municipal credits 
be formed to investigate credit conditions in the various states from 
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the standpoint of both buyer and seller and indicate in a report the points 
which need to be especially observed in extending credit to municipalities. 

Such committee was appointed by authority of the Boston conven- 
ticn and has addressed a letter to the mayors of a large number of cities 
in various parts of the country asking the following questions: 


First—Do you have a single purchasing agent or a purchasing 
commission or board? © 

Second—lIs there a limit to the amount he can purchase with- 
out bids? 

Third—Is he required to keep within a certain appropriation or 
budget ? 

Fourth—What provision is made in case he exceeds the bud- 
get, for the proper payment of the obligation? 

Fifth—Is such a purchase, made after the legal appropriation 
is exhausted, a legal claim against the city? 

Sixth—Do you have a regular form or order blank which is 
invariably used? 

Seventh—Is a claim against the city valid if this blank is not 
used when the goods are ordered by the one in authority? 

Eighth—If funds are not available for the prompt payment of 
goods and payment is to be deferred by a registered warrant, is this 
information given to the seller before the order is filled? 

Ninth—If payment is deferred, are such warrants payable with- 
out further audit, simply upon presentation to the treasurer? 

Tenth—In what manner are obligations met when available 
funds are exhausted? Are warrants issued or does the obligation 
rest until appropriations are made? 


Out of the work of such committee, there are two highly desirable 
results possible, first, the protection of those extending credit to our mu- 
nicipalities; and second, arousing the attention of the business men of 
the country to the unbusinesslike method in which the affairs of most 
communities are carried on, not only because of inefficient management, 
but also because of archaic laws, all of which mean a burden to the 
people. 


An Endorsement of the Association’s Credit Topic Leaf- 
lets from a Large Iron Manufacturer of the South. 


I have just read the Association’s first Credit Topics Leaflet on 
“The Abuse of The Discount Term.” The views it sets forth har- 
monize with the conclusions I have reached in my thirty years of 
credit granting, that it never pays to get so anxious for business as 
to offer special inducements in the way of discounts and dates. My 
experience convinces me that promptness plus the giving of value 
received is the basis for building up a permanent business on a solid 
foundation, that constantly worrying over what your competitors 
are doing, the special inducements they are offering on the side to 
secure business does not help any merchant, but rather leads to 
demoralization. There is no permanent good in it. 

My experience further has shown me that when a man whom 
you have treated absolutely squarely returns to you after having had 
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sad experience with concerns that are not run on a business-like 
basis but are all the time playing with such items as discount and 
terms, he will make you a more desirable customer. 

Again, I believe, the suggestion that the buying house should 
have confidence in the selling house in the matter of shipments, even 
to the extent of rendering payment on an invoice before time has 
been given to check off the goods is one that should be emphasized 
and insisted upon and the custom firmly established that the ten day 
terms have no reference to the length of time necessary to make 
delivery, for surely ten days is not ten days if it! means ten to one 
customer and forty to another; until the reciprocal confidence to 
which the Credit Topics Leaflet refers is established ten day terms 
will not be respected. 

The wholesale houses, members of the Association, should 
everyone carefully read these leaflets and then see that they are 
passed on to the retail trade. 

The Credit Topics Leaflet, No. 2, on “The Proper Calculation 
of Profits” makes it perfectly clear to me why but one out of every 
five retail merchants ultimately succeeds. They do not properly 
calculate their profits. I have seen numbers of traders selling goods 
at what they firmly believed was a good profit yet I could clearly 
see that the net depreciation of stock, losses by bad debts, and other 
contingencies amounted to more than they were getting above the 
initial cost, to say nothing of the cost of doing business. These 
men would deceive themselves into thinking they were making a 
fairly good profit while all the time losing money. I urge therefore, 
that these two leaflets should go into the hands of every merchant 
in the country, wholesale and retail. 

Right here let me say that the interchange of thought that I am 
privileged to have with the credit grantors of our city twice a month 
I find invaluable and I feel that every banker, merchant, and manu- 
facturer who attends these meetings is forced to admit the same 
thing. The credit grantor who sits down with a number of men and 
talks over his accounts frankly is bound to get a great deal more 
out of the conference than he or any other one man could give to it. 


Association Notes 
Baltimore. 


“New Rationalisms” was the subject of an address by Congressman 
William G. Sharp of Ohio at the monthly meeting of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men held January 14th. Congressman Sharp spoke on 
the problems of equalizing taxation. declaring that there must be in 
Congress reform in methods of making appropriations looking to the 
lessening of tax burdens. He said that Congress conducts the biggest 
business in the world in perhaps the least businesslike- fashion ; he called 
upon business men to insist that the millions of dollars wasted through 
the absence of efficiency yearly should be stopped. 

The meeting closed with a talk by Secretary Buck calling upon all 
members to help in securing additional numbers to the association. 





Boise. 


At the meeting of the Boise Association of Credit Men held Jan- 
uary 16th, Ex-Governor Gooding and other leading citizens of Idaho 
made addresses in which they strongly urged united action of the peo- 
ple of Boise to promote a railway line from Boise to Wells, Nevada, 
in order to open up a vast agricultural region in southern Idaho and 
top a great trans-continental line. 

If Idaho is to grow, said Governor Gooding, it must have more rail- 
ways to handle the products of its farms for agriculture in the state 
is just beginning. 

Another speaker showed how, with the building of the proposed 
road, the jobbing trade of Boise would be materially helped as also the 
banking business of the city. 


Buffalo. ; 


At the meeting of the Buffalo Association of Credit Men held Jan- 
vary 22nd, a resolution was passed unanimously endorsing the Burton- 
Weeks bill calling for a one-cent letter postage rate. 

Speakers at this meeting were Charles F. Weir of the Larkin Com- 
pany and Judge George Lewis. Mr. Weir discussed “Business Corres- 
pondence.” 

Mr. Weir said that he believed that in the future every commercial 
house would have a staff of expert correspondents ; that a college or high 
school training would not be sufficient for these correspondents but they 
must also have the attributes of practical men of business; that adequate 
enthusiasm, self-confidence and imagination are some of the qualities 
that must be possessed but, above all, they must be students of human 
nature. 

The speaker then described the business letter recommending the 
use of the best materials and explaining the ambiguity of many terms now 
commonly used. Mr. Weir declared that the closest relationship is neces- 
sary between the business man and his customer and he suggested various 
methods by which this relationship may be developed. 

He said one way is to eliminate “I” from letters and substitute 
“you” for this pronoun will be found far more effective. 

Judge Lewis spoke on the prisons of the state in relation to parole 
and probation. 

; Cincinnati. 

Secretary J. H. Tregoe of the National Association was the guest 
of the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men at its meeting January 14th. 
He told how officers of affiliated branches in different parts of the country 
are making their plans to bring delegations forward to the Cincinnati 
convention in June and expressed appreciation of the activity he had 
found among the credit men of Cincinnati in making plans for the enter- 
tainment of the national members. 

Alfred O. Crozier spoke on banking and currency reform, urging 
that there must be found a substitute for the plan put forward by the 
National Monetary Commission. A spirited debate followed Mr. Cro- 
zier’s talk. 

Congressman John J. Lenz of Columbus followed. Mr. Lenz also 
touched upon banking and currency, expressing the opinion that the 
most important consideration coming before the new Congress. will have 
to do with banking and currency. 

President Samuel Mayer presented the names of the chairman of 
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the various committees who are to have charge of the different features 
of the June convention. 


Cleveland. 


Postmaster R. G. Floyd of Cincinnati addressed the noon-day meet- 
ing of the Cleveland association, held January 16th, when two hundred 
and fifty members heard him explain the development of the parcels post 
system. 

Mr. Floyd said that uniform postage rates which disregard distance 
and are large enough only to insure receipt from the service of sufficient 
revenue to pay its expenses are the ultimate aim of the parcels post system. 
He said that Sir Rowland Hill, author of the uniform or flat postage 
rate which disregards distance, held that the great cost of the Post Office 
Department was in the several processes of handling the mails, rather 
than in transportation and while this principle seems to have been dis- 
regarded by Congress in drawing up the Parcels Post Act, it will readily 
be seen that a system so vast as ours could be seriously upset, were the 
mails thrown wide open to the immense quantities of merchandise cared 
for by private carriers. He said that the restrictions, imposed by the 
zone system will give the department an opportunity to care properly for 
the new business thrust upon it and as the department becomes familiar 
with this business and learns how best to handle it, these restrictions 
will gradually be removed and a flat rate adopted sufficient only to pay 
the cost of operation. eee 


At a meeting of the Columbus Association of Credit Men, held Jan- 
uary 20th, Capt. Paul Mason of Cincinnati, editor of the “Fire Protec- 
tion,” discussed the elements that go to make up a fire hazard and de- 
scribed the various plans and devices for the reduction of losses and rates. 
His address was followed by general discussion, in which were brought 
out phases of fire prevention in which members were interested in their 
cwn plants. 

L. T. Rankin, president of the Buckeye State Building and Loan 
Company, followed giving a description of the building of an absolutely 
fireproof structure by his company. He said that there was not as much 
wood in the construction of his company’s entire building, as there is in 
a lead pencil. 

The secretary presented a long list of new members, all of which 
were acted upon favorably. 

Dallas. 


Over one hundred members of the Dailas association greeted Pres- 
ident Salisbury and Secretary Tregoe, of the National Association, 
during their recent visit to that city. 

President Salisbury in a brief speech, declared that he had such 
confidence in the motives of the men who are working for the cause 
of the Credit Men’s Association that he always was sure that any 
errors they made were not intentional but arose from lack of experi- 
ence. We all, he said, recognize how dependent we are upon those 
who buy from us, realize how important it is that a valuable cus- 
tomer be retained and we must strive to build up the merchant who 
distributes our products and there is no more potent means of doing 
this, he said, than through the channels of the Association. 

President Salisbury then spoke of the special work along credit 
lines devolving upon the credit grantors of Texas and spoke enthusi- 
astically in praise of the ‘state. 





Secretary Tregoe pleaded for a wider vision. Live everywhere, 
think nation-wide, he said, for a man begins to have dry rot just as 
scon as he begins to see nothing beyond his own city or even his own 
siate. 

Secretary Tregoe also urged upon his hearers the importance of 
siudying the principles upon which their work rests—psychological, eco- 
nomic and sociological principles, for all are factors in the credit men’s 
work. 

A. P. Richardson of New York, secretary of the Association of 
Public Accountants, spoke of the importance of the public accountant 
in the business world today declaring that he is the financial adviser, 
the friendly physician of all corporations. 

Fargo. 

The members of the Fargo Association of Credit Men turned out 
iii large numbers to meet President Salisbury of the National Associa- 
tion on January 14th. President Salisbury declared that the interest and 
enthusiasm of the business men of Fargo in the Association’s progress 
was in line with that which he had observed throughout the Northwest; 
that the credit men in that section understood and believed fundament- 
ally in the organization and in all it stood for; that in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, the frank interchange of credit information which had 
taken definite organized form at Toledo in 1896 had borne abundantly 
of the best of fruits. The exchange of credit information, President 
Salisbury declared, is the life of business, protecting not only the manu- 
facturer and wholesaler, but the honest, well-intentioned debtor. He 
showed how customs had changed, how ten years ago, the idea was to 
get the money from a shaky debtor, even if it ruined him, but that 
through the work of the Association, the honest debtor is being assisted 
and if ability is present, is being put on his feet and made a good cus- 
tomer. 

President Salisbury insisted that there should be an understanding 
between the house and its customers as clear and certain as a contract, 
touching such matters as discounts and terms, as well as prices. 

Further, Mr. Salisbury pointed out what cordial relationships be- 
tween the business men meant to the city; that Fargo is progressive be- 
cause there exists there a good spirit even among competitors. If each 
one, he said, were for just one and that one were self, Fargo would soon 
he a back number, no matter how the country about it might be devel- 
a a Fort Worth. 

At the meeting of the Fort Worth Association of Credit Men held 
February 4th, President Salisbury and Secretary Tregoe of the National 
Association were guests. 

In his address Secretary Tregoe said that the men of the great state 
of Texas were inclined to feel the absence of dependence upon the rest 
of the nation, and he called upon them to remember that they are first 
Americans, and should assist the entire forty-eight states in maintaining a 
sound credit system throughout the nation, thus making sure of the 
perpetuity of a sound and conservative business basis, not only for the 
nation, but for Texas. He said that the men of Texas must remember 
that in spite of their resources they are subject to the incidents and acci- 
dents of the rest of the nation, that they are mutually interested with 
the other 85,000,000 people of the country in their prosperity or adver- 
sity. He said that a true study of credits calls for an insight into the 
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science of economics, psychology and sociclogy ; that studying economics 
the credit man learns of the economical state of the nation and the 
principles upon which true credit rests; that studying psychology he 
learns to read the visible yet plain markings to be found upon that open 
book of character, a man’s face; in studying sociology he comes in con- 
tact with the ebb and flow of the tide of the men and reads the signs 
of the time, comprehending whither we are tending. 

President Salisbury spoke on the origin of the National Association 
of Credit Men and explained the workings of the Minneapolis branch 
through which he held his membership. He urged co-operation between 
members of every association and between local associations as the method 
of bringing about speedily sound credit conditions. 

Indianapolis. 

At the meeting of the Indianapolis Association of Credit Men held 
January 27th, former Gov. R. S. Vessey of South Dakota and Albert 
Rabb, referee in bankruptcy, were the speakers. 

Mr. Vessey, in a talk on general business conditions, pointed out 
the necessity of a better understanding of productive credit conditions 
in farming communities. He said that the bankers of South Dakota 
came to realize two or three years ago that their interest in the citizens 
about them extended deeper than the number and amount of the negotia- 
ble notes they held against them and that it was distinctly for their in- 
terest to awaken the farmer, upon whom they primarily depend for their 
increase of business, to the necessity of intelligent, efficient methods. 

Mr. Rabb commenting upon the change in administration at Wash- 
ington, said that the Democratic party with its inclination to make the 
states largely responsible for government, might be led to repeal the 
federal bankruptcy law and so it was for credit men to watch out for 
this danger, as such repeal would work distinct harm to those extending 
interstate credits. 

It was voted that the Association issue monthly a circular with a 
view to informing the members more definitely regarding local credit 
and association matters. 

Kansas City. 


The plan to bring together credit grantors at noon-day luncheons 
is working out in the same satisfactory way in Kansas City that it has 
elsewhere. Members are appreciating the privilege of getting together 
weekly. On January 8th, there was a lively discussion of the subject 
“Discounts—Their uses and abuses as seen in the line of trade in which I 
am engaged.” It was the consensus Of opinion in all lines of business 
that terms should be reduced to a net basis as rapidly as possible and that 
there be co-operation among credit grantors in encouraging this move- 
ment. The subject at the January 15th meeting was “Salesmen’s recom- 
mendations for credit—To what extent should we rely on them.” 

B. C. McQuesten, one of the field representatives of the National 
Association of Credit Men, was present at the January 8th meeting of 
the Kansas City association and told of the deep interest which he found 
in the work of the National Association in those smaller cities of the 
ccuntry where credit grantors are not organized as they are in larger 
trade centers. He. told of the purpose of forming a local organization 
at Peoria, Ill., and was promised the hearty support of the members of 
the Kansas City association. Eight new members were announced and 
the plan for a genuine membership campaign explained. 
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Los Angeles. 


At the meeting of the Los Angeles Association of Credit Men held 
January 27th, Stanley Benedict, member of the Assembly and candidate 
icr Speaker of the House, spoke on “Proposed legislation at the approach- 
ing session of the State Legislature,” and L. J. Selby, secretary and man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Abstract and Trust Co., entertained the members 
with several southern dialect stories. 

The membership committee presented a list of twenty-six names 
recently admitted to the association and President Essick urged that every 
member make it his special business to bring the Los Angeles association 

up to that standard of membership which should rule in a city of the 
large and growing commercial importance of Los Angeles. 


At the meeting of the Los Angeles association held January 28th, 
H. H. Pigott, one of the founders of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Association at Winnipeg, spoke on Canadian credit experience. He 
told of the beginnings of his organization and pointed out what he 
believed to be the superiority of the credit men’s movement in Canada 
as compared with that in the United States. He said that the problems 
of credit men are pretty apt to be the same in the United States as in 
Canada. 

W. H. Harrison, postmaster of Los Angeles, talked on the parcels 
post and its operation. He said that the merchants of Los Angeles had 
promptly discovered the advantage of the carrying system established 
by the government and would probably demand a further extension 
of the service before long. 

Chairman Craig, of the Legislative Committee, reported that the 
only measure which the committee would work for this year is the 
uniform false statement law. He pointed out the necessity for its 
passage, advocating the raising of a fund to send a representative to 
Sacramento to follow the law through the committees. There were 
several who responded immediately with subscriptions. Mr. Craig 
said that the passage of the law should be worth at least fifty thou- 
sand dollars per year to the merchants of Los Angeles and would 
greatly strengthen also the work of the mercantile agencies. 

E. R. Purdy, chairman of the Membership Committee, reported 
that another twenty-five members had been secured bringing the 
entire enrollment up to over two hundred members. He said that 
the mark now set for the annual convention in June is two hundred 
and fifty and added that if President Essick can keep his committee 
chairmen at work as they are now, building up and strengthening 
the general work of the association, there would be no difficulty in 
reaching this figure. 

Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Association of ‘Credit Men held its annual meeting 
January 16th and heard reports from the officers and standing com- 
mittees. 

These reports registered progress all along the line and indicated 
the deep interest which the members were taking in their organization. 
The Credit. Exchange Bureau, not yet a year old, commanded special 
attention and it was made clear that the bureau was becoming a more 
and more vitally important factor in the strengthening of the credit in- 
terests of Wisconsin, 
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The election of officers resulted in the choice of J. J. Kissinger, of 
Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger Co., president; H. Max Oberndorfer of 
David Adler & Sons Clothing Co., vice-president; Carl Engelke of the 
Germania National Bank, treasurer; and H. M. Battin of the Standard 
Oil Co., secretary. 

Minneapolis. 

At the meeting of the Minneapolis Association of Credit Men, held 
January 21st, George R. Smith, congressman-elect, spoke on “Develop- 
ment of Our Waterways.” He said that the Mississippi riyer and its 
tributaries should be enabled to bear their share of the traffic of the new 
industrial age ; that the people of the interior would be benefited as much 
by the canal opening as in the coast states, provided the rivers are made 
navigable, terminal facilities are provided, and the railroads and water 
lines co-operate. He said the Mississippi drains 41 per cent. of the area 
of the United States and can be made navigable for six-foot draft boats 
for two thousand four hundred and thirty miles, and its tributaries for 
thirteen thousand miles, in all fifteen thousand four hundred and thirty 
miles of internal waterways in one system, which system can gradually 
be increased by canals. 

Nashville. 


At the regular meeting of the Nashville association, held January 
14th, C. J. Penrice of the Tennessee Chemical Company, gave a highly 
instructive talk on “Collections and Collection Methods.” 

J. L. McWhorter urged upon the members freer and more loyal co- 
operation through the adjustment bureau in handling embarrassed and 
insolvent estates. 

It was voted that the president of the association appoint a bank- 
ing and currency committee. At the suggestion of A. H. Meyer, it was 
decided to prepare a bill to be introduced in the legislature providing a 
landlord’s lien for rent so that any debt for rent will give the landlord a 
lien on property contained in said premises. 


Newark. 


The principal speaker at the noon-day luncheon of the Newark 
Association of Credit Men, held January 16th, was Robert W. Bonynge, 
a member of the National Monetary Commission, who pointed out the 
defects in the present system of banking. He said that it was not ma- 
terial whether the country adopts the plan proposed by the commission 
of which he is a member, but it is essential that some organization of 
banks be provided to exercise the general powers which the commission 
proposed should be conferred upon the National Reserve Association. 
By this means, he said, we would bring about a scientific treatment of 
our reserves and a method of issuing bank notes just as safe as the bank 
notes we have to-day and giving us, instead of rigidity, elasticity and a 
flexibility, based upon trade conditions. 

There was present also Charles E. Meek, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association, who spoke briefly on special activities now taking me 
attention of the Association. 


Norfolk. 


At the noon day meeting of the Norfolk Association of Credit Men, 
held January 22nd, Mayor Mayo endorsed the movement to organize a 
strong commercial body for Norfolk, declaring that it is necessary for 
the best interests of the city. He said that Norfolk needs a ne 
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of interest for the public good and a business body should guide this 
public spirit. 

Mayor Mayo referred to the mutual dependence of business men 
on one another. He said they must get together to promote the general 
welfare and that all must be behind a general commercial body. He said 
also that organizations like business men mutually depend on each other; 
that none should hold aloof; that it is necessary that all. be represented 
in a great organization. 

New York. 


At the meeting of the New York Credit Men’s Association held 
January 27th, David R. Forgan, president of the National City Bank 
of Chicago, spoke on panics and what we must do to avoid them. He 
said that even in the fall of 1912, with our. unprecedented crops, the 
United States had had a narrow escape from a money or currency panic; 
that if any cloud had come into the financial sky it would have cast a 
shadow of demoralization upon the business of the country. 

Mr. Forgan declared that the country had had enough object les- 
sons to make it clear that a reform of our unscientific banking and cur- 
rency system should speedily come; that there must be a new method of 
handling banking reserves, a method provided whereby can be arranged 
swift mobilization of reserves. While not insisting upon the adop- 
tion by Congress of the plan of reform offered by the Monetary Com- 
mission, he said it must be clear to a practical student of the question 
that the principles underlying the Monetary Commission’s plan were 
sound and must be embodied in a new banking measure if we are to get 
permanent relief. 

A highly entertaining address was made by Prof. Francis Harvey 
Green of West Chester, Pa., on “The Business Man and Books.” 

Philadelphia. 

At the meeting of the Philadelphia Association of Credit Men 

. held January 21st Senator Moses E. Clapp of Minnesota spoke on the 

spirit of progressiveness now sweeping over the world, and relative to 
the incoming administration expressed the hope that it would be a 
success, that its incoming .would not result in unusual business depres- 
sion. He called upon the credit men of the nation as the real power 
in such matters to give steadiness to business and do all in their power 
to prevent panic conditions. 

Charles S. Bundy, judge of the Municipal Court of the District of 
Columbia, and Charles E, Fox, Assistant District Attorney, spoke on the 
importance of the establishment of the municipal court system in Phila- 
delphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

At the noon-day luncheon of the Pittsburgh Association, held Jan- 
uary 6th, the five judges of the Alleghany County Court, in the estab- 
lishment of which the association had been one or if not the most im- 
portant factor, were present to explain certain amendments to the act 
creating the court which were to go before the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania at this session. 

Judge Way acted as spokesman for his fellows and told how 5,321 
cases which had come before the court since it came into existence sev- 
enteen months ago had been heard and disposed of leaving no work,, so 
far as the court goes, unfinished. He said that the practical experience 
of the judges now suggest amendments to the court act, one providing 
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that in cases in which a jury trial has been had, an appeal can be taken to 
the Common Pleas only upon special allowance of the Common Pleas 
judge, the purpose being to do away with the present practice of having 
a second jury trial in Common Pleas court. 

It is believed that in such cases, the Common Pleas judges will de- 
cline to permit the appeal to be taken where disputed questions of fact 
have been fairly passed upon. 

The association adopted resolutions endorsing the amendments pro- 
posed by the judges and promising the exercise of the cessed active 
influence for their adoption, 

President Rauh exhibited the pen used by Gov. Tener in signing 
the original court act and said he would send it to the governor to use 
in signing the amendatory bill. 


At the weekly luncheon of the Pittsburgh association, held 
January 30th, “New Economic Conditions in the Far East” was the 
subject discussed by Yutaka Minakuchi, member of a leading family 
of Japan. 

He declared that the nations of the world can not afford to be 
selfish and narrow minded. As they are finding this out the breach 
between the east and west is closing and before long all will be clasp- 
ing hands as brothers. He urged that we do not let the nation’s 
commerce be selfish, but based on fair and square business dealing. 

“We from the far east look up to Americans as examples of 
true manhood, and we think that America is the greatest nation on 
the face of the globe. 

“The greatness of the world depends entirely on the greatness 
of America,” he said. “America is the greatest country in the world 
from every standpoint. Let us go forth into the world as knights 
of honor, and we shall enter the Kingdom of God as such.” 

Rochester. 


There was a representative body of Rochester’s business men at 
the monthly meeting of the Rochester Association of Credit Men held 
January 22nd, when Robert W. Bonynge, a member of the National 
Monetary Commission, told of the work that he had been privileged to 
share with the other members of this now famous commission. Mr. 
Bonynge declared that while there might be defects in the measure, the 
commission offered, yet, if we are to rid ourselves of the chief faults 
which beset our monetary system, the fundamental principles presented 


_» in the commission’s proposals must be embodied in law. He said that 


very likely it would be possible to find a simpler scheme than that which 
the commission proposed, but this would not affect the vital principles. 
Mr. Bonynge pointed out that with all the boasted wealth and magnifi- 
cent resources of this land, we alone of all nations are operating under a 
banking system which collapses at the very moment when it should be 
strong, subjecting all classes to the devastating and humiliating influence 
of panics with financial loss greater, it is estimated, than that of a long 
fought war and, as in war, no one escaping the baneful effects of the 
panic. 

He said that he had never been in favor of establishing a central 
bank in the common meaning of that term, but he had early recognized 
that it was vital and essential that there be an institution to act as the 
custodian of reserves. 

Mr. Bonynge pointed out that the highest security of a bank is not 
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the money in the till, but the character of its short time commercial 
paper which is the secret of the stable banks of France which remained 
unshaken even when the German flag was being carried through the 
streets of Paris. 

President Robert M. Searle of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
spoke on “Promotion Stock as a Source of Credit,” making an earnest 
plea for the dignifying of the name “Promoter” which prejudice had come 
to associate with shrewd manipulation and dishonest tactics. He 
said that the honest promoter’s stock as a source of credit ought not 
to be discouraged in the development of a growing enterprise. The man 
we must defeat, he said, is he who overreaches himself and then cur- 
tails service, cuts down wages, discharges his most efficient employees, in 
order that he may meet assurances that he has made to his friends on 
the street. 

San Antonio. 

President D. J. Strauss presided at the meeting of the San 
Antonio Association of Credit Men held February 3rd when President 
Salisbury and Secretary Tregoe of the National Association were 
to be the guests but were prevented from arriving on time by train 
breakdowns. 

Secretary H. A. Hirshberg spoke on legislative measures which 
had been effected through the efforts of the Credit Men’s Association. 

W. F. Golke spoke on general association activities and Charles 
Graebner, president of the Chamber of Commerce discussed the 
insurance laws of the state and needed amendments thereto. He 
said that the bad check law would probably be enacted at this session. 

Jake Woolf spoke on the lack of team work among the mer- 
chants of San Antonio, which frequently results in positive damage 
to the trade and industries of a town. 

St. Joseph. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Joseph Association of Credit Men, 
held January 21st, T. E. Morse of the American Sash & Door Company, 
was elected president; O. A. Voss of the H. Voss Wall Paper Co., vice- 
president ; Ford H. Hovey of the Stock Yards Bank, treasurer; and L. H. 
Smith of Hax-Smith Furniture Co., secretary. 

The meeting was devoted to the consideration of the insurance rate 
law of the state, the principal speaker being L. H. Stubbs, a leading 
insurance authority of the city. Mr. Stubbs praised the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men for the splendid business judgment and keen fore- 
sight they had shown in inaugurating a practical effort to bring about a 
better understanding between the insuring public and the insurance com- 
panies. He said that just as soon as the insuring public and the insur- 
ance companies have been properly introduced and are well enough ac- 
quainted to recognize each other, sit down and talk over their common 
interests, each considering the rights of the other, then will the per- 
plexing problems of the insurance business be satisfactorily solved. 

H. G. Moore of Kansas City, a director of the National Association, 
spoke on the qualifications that enter into the successful credit man, re- 
viewing the difficulties with which he has to contend and how his work 
tends to build up sound commercial rules. 

The membership committee reported that during the year, there had 
been an increase of ro per cent. in the membership and that it stood now 
at nearly 100. P. E. Parrott reporting for the committee on the exchange 
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of ratings and information, said that nearly 45,000 customers have been 
rated and filed with the rating and exchange bureau during 1912. 


St. Louis. 


Two hundred and fifty members attended the regular January meet- 
ing of the St. Louis association when it was determined unanimously 
to increase the dues from twelve dollars to fifteen dollars. 

Milton E. Freund,'a member of the association, presented a paper 
on “Credit Department Methods” and Chris J. Kehoe, chairman of the 
fire insurance committee of the association, spoke on “Insurance Rates 
in Missouri,” making an interesting comparison between the present 
rates and those i in force in 1871. 

J. H. Kentnor, in behalf of the association, welcomed into the or- 
ganization, thirteen new members. 

There was then an illustrated talk given by Courtland Harris, a 
member of the association on “The Zoological Society of St. Louis,” 
bringing out what all citizens could do to help enlarge the exhibit in 
Forest Park. 

St. Paul. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the St. Paul Association of 
Credit Men, held January 14th, E. H. Morphy of Morphy, Ewing & 
Bradford, spoke on “The Humors of the Law,” and H. E. Engstrom, of 
G. Sommers & Co., talked on “Sources of Credit Information.” 

Thirteen new members were elected, the membership committee 
stating that it felt certain of being able to report a membership of two 
hundred and seventy-five by the next convention, but that the mark was 
still set at three hundred. 


At the fortnightly luncheon of the St. Paul association, held Jan- 
uary 39th, Ambrose Tighe spoke on “Pledges and Collateral Securities,” 
the address dealing largely with legal phrases arising in credit work. 
There were sixty-five members present. 


“The modern industrial community in its widest as well as in its 
narrowest scope rests on credit,” said James J. Hill, at the eighteenth 
annual banquet of the St. Paul Association of Credit Men, held February 
11th. 

His subject was “The Use and Abuse of Credit.” He said that 
excessive capitalization of trusts and some less spectacular enterprises 
and the increase of public indebtedness were the principal abuses of 
credit at the present time; that the invention of money was a long step 
toward civilization but the invention of credit was a greater one. The 
whole American people, he said, is wild with spending and public 
economy is a lost art. 

A bill that requires an appropriation needs little else to commend 
it to any legislative body. All bonds of municipalities are now refunded 
instead of being paid when due. The excuse for a bond issue is always 
that posterity ought to bear part of the cost of public improvement, but 
when we, as posterity, come along, we not only repudiate a contract but 
add new burdens to the old and shove both of them on the future in the 
shape of new and refunded bond issues. It is, perhaps, he said, the mean- 
est form of stealing ever invented because it adds to the criminality of 
breach of trust the baseness of embezzling the future reserves of our 
own children who, since there must come an end of borrowing sometime, 
will have these debts to pay. 
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The same fight we often made against currency inflation must be 
repeated against the inflation and depreciation of credit to which excessive 
expenditures and unwarranted borrowing inevitably lead. 

Syracuse. 

At the monthly meeting of the Syracuse association of Credit Men, 
held January 20th, Albert L. Brockway spoke on “Park Systems and City 
Financing.” Mr. Brockway showed that a properly laid out park system 
could be put on a self-supporting basis and pointed out that Paris and 
London had utilized city property, that important improvements were 
made without cost to the city and this was accomplished by securing 
property adjacent to the proposed parkways and boulevards and selling 
it after the improvements were made, at a substantial increase in price. 

Tacoma. 


At the meeting of the Tacoma Association of Credit Men, held 
January 22d, there were pressent as guests W. S. Allen, a member 
of the Seattle association, and S. T. Hills, its secretary. 

George B. Burke, president of the board of trustees, made a 
report on the association’s work for the year, emphasizing especially 
the plan of getting the judges and the courts thoroughly familiar 
with the workings of the association. 

The secretary of the auditing committee made a complete state- 
ment of the receipts and disbursements for the year 1912 indicating 
a healthy condition. Following the regular business, brief addresses 
were made by Messrs. Hills and Allen, in which closer co-operation 
between the associationg on the North Pacific coast was urged. 

Utica. 

At the meeting of the Utica Association of Credit Men, held 
January 19th, Edmund D. Fisher, Deputy Comptroller of the City of 
New York, and Daniel G. Endy, of Philadelphia, chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the National Association made 
the principal addresses. 

Mr. Endy said that it was the conviction of his committee that 
Congress should act with all possible expedition for the adoption 
of a banking and currency system adequate to protect and foster 
commercial trade and the country’s growth in international trade. 
He said that it is recognized that banking and currency questions 
have always been very deliberately and tenderly dealt with in Con- 
gress for upon no other presumption could it be explained why 
the present system has remained through a period of sixty years 
a source of recurrent disturbance and disaster and the time has 
come, he said for the country to be thoroughly aroused to its need 
and our legislators to helping in urging to the conclusion that the situa- 
tion must be changed. 

Mr. Fisher spoke on “The Growing Use of Credit as a Medium 
of Exchange.” He said that the success of modern business has come 
largely through the extension of credit. 

The problem of banking reform, he said, is almost entirely .a 
credit problem, and as the history of our financial experience for 
over fifty years has been a history of credit difficulties, it is obvious 
that a thorough conception of the principles involved must be the 
basis of any proper change. 

He declared that central control was the only effective reform 
and this control he maintained should be exercised through the 
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medium of central reserves. Mr. Fisher then described the method 
of organization which he would favor. 


Youngstown. 


At the noon-day luncheon of the Youngstown Association of Credit 
Men, held January 15th, Dr. William H. Hudnut urged that business men 
should not let their business interest blind their eyes to the larger interests 
of the majority, not allow their business to smother their conscientious 
convictions, nor rob them of the higher values of life. 

He said that any business man makes a serious mistake by becoming 
so engrossed in his affairs that he has no time for his home, .and a fatal 
mistake when he leaves a large sum of money to sons or daughters who 


have had no business training nor the hard knocks which come from 
contact with the world. 


Wants 


CREDIT MAN, experienced in banking and mercantile credits and collections, 
desires opening with high-class concern. Young man, married. Versatile 
accountant and correspondent. Address C. M. C., care National Association 
of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 

A YOUNG MAN, 2s, with eight years’ training in bank and mercantile credits; 
two years as assistant manager of the credit department of a Wall Street 
banking house and at present assistant credit man of a wholesale dry goods 
concern; thoroughly conversant with all matters pertaining to credits and 
collections; experienced correspondent; possessing initiative and executive 
ability, desires connection with concern which can offer good prospects. 
Highest references and credentials. No objectign to leaving New York. 
Address A. B. H., care National Association of Predit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York City. 

EXPERIENCED CREDIT MAN, secretary and treasurer, office manager, ac- 
countant, now credit manager for large manufacturing concern doing business 
throughout United States and ee desires position. Splendid references 
from present employers. Address J. M. D., care National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


CREDIT MAN is open for engagement, 28 years old, married, experienced, 
resourceful, thoroughly versed in accounting, systems, collections, correspond- 
ence, and credits. Address J. L. K., care National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


WANTED, by a man with twenty years’ experience, position of Credit Man in a 
manufacturing or jobbing concern. A good collector as well as credit man 
and with helpful ideas as to advertising. Address J. B., care National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 

CREDIT MAN with fourteen years of business experience, four years in charge 
of credits and collections in wholesale carpet héuse, desires to make a connec- 
tion with a wholesale house or commercial bank as credit man or assistant. 
Is a good collector and correspondent, a good judge of human nature and not 
easily influenced against his will: Prefers opportunity to compensation and 
will accept a moderate salary if the opportunity is or Address L. E. O., 
care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 

WANTED—Position by man who has had charge of office of large garment manu- 
facturer and is thoroughly familiar with modern office systems, credits, account- 
ing, and costs. During past six months has been doing public accounting. 
Best of references and experience. Age 30; married. Want $1,800 and future. 
Address H. W. H., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York City. 


YOUNG MAN, twelve years with present employer as office and collection man- 
ager, handling large volume of correspondence and many thousand accounts, 
wholesale and retail, annually, desires new connection; South or West pre- 
ferred. Also corresponds in Spanish and would consider Latin-American 
agency or branch house. Address Leroy, care National Association of Credit 

Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 
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EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL CREDIT MAN and manager now connected 
with Twin City house wishes to go to Pacific Coast, preferring Spokane, Port- 
land, or Seattle. Experienced in various lines of merchandise. Highest com- 
mercial and bank credentials. Address A. E. B., care National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


MAN FOLLOWS HIS MONEY WITH ORDERS.” Having had fourteen 
years’ retail and wholesale experience I know enough to be consistently liberal 
in checking credits and how to get the money at “pay time.” I thus assist in 
developing business and yet do not incur excess losses. Am well educated, 
36 years of age, married; versed in textile lines. Would like to make connec- 
tion with high grade progressive house. Address. G. C. D., care National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


CREDIT, COLLECTION, OFFICE MANAGER, auditor and accountant, experi- 
enced, competent, desires permanent connection with reputable house on the 
Pacific Coast. Capable of managing branch if desired. Best of references. 
Age 33; married. Address S., care National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


DURING A CONNECTION OF MANY YEARS with one of the largest manufac- 
turers of the United States, I have put their credit department, as well as 
their accounting branches, on a basis of highest efficiency. Results have 
enabled me to desire a field where my qualifications will have the widest scope 
for demonstration. Any offer of such opportunity should be addressed to F. A. 
Sarg, care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


A YOUNG MAN, twenty-seven, law graduate of New York University, with nine 
yeats’ business training, five years in credit office of one concern; an exper- 
ienced correspondent, and thoroughly conversant with accounts, collections, 
adjustments; possessing tact, initiative and executive ability, desires affiliation 
with appreciative concern which can offer good prospects.. Highest references 
and credentials. Address C. E. H., care National Association of Credit Men, 
4t Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

| WANT TO GET INTO TOUCH WITH THE “BIG CHIEF” of a big enterprise 
whose interests demand the services of a thorough-trained, level-headed busi- 
ness man. Although under 35 years of age, investigation of my record will 
prove me well qualified and capable to measure up to most exacting require- 
ments. Eight years’ banking (administrative) experience; six years wholesale 
credits and office management, New York City. At present credit and financial 
manager of a high-class manufacturing company. Am interested only in 
propositions offering a broad scope for achievement. The right opportunity is 
earnestly sought irrespective of geographical location. Reputable houses may 
have full details and names of reference by addressing, “Confidential,” care 
National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 

| AM AN EXECUTIVE of proven ability, highest credentials. Am forceful, tact- 
ful, resourceful; a business producer, builder, systematizer, with broad exper- 
ience in sales, credits, collections. Am willing to demonstrate my worth to 
ag Future considered more than immediate remuneration. Address 


._M. S., care National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 


DIRECTORY OF STANDING AND SPECIAL 
COMMITTEES, 1912-13 


ApjustMzent Burgav. — 
S. J. Whitl Chairman, Belding Bros. & Co., 
J. A. M Merchant & Evans Co., Phila- 
H. j. The Geo. Tritch Hardware Co., 
BiG indete: Wenien Diy Gedks “Co 
Seattle, Wash. 


U. §. Stewart, Ei Paso, Texas. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 
Chairman, 


D. G. Endy, Artman-Treichler Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ae: aes: Coers Co, Eaipleiytls, 


Bs N Rich- 
See ey, Raeies ations! Bank, 


A. = Decatur, Decatur & Hopkins Co., Bos- 
on, 


Mass, 
G. W. White, National Metr i Bank, 
Washington, D. C. apy 


Banxrurtcy Law. - 
ery Er, aos Ha 
Stantey Floyd, Greer & Laing, Wheeling, W. 
A. 5 pees Chas. Millar & Sons Co., Utica, 
J. Edward mg A. Kiefer Drug Co., Indian- 
W. Swe F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, 
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A. C. 

Carpenter, Chairman, Gulf Bag Co., New 
G. % White, Notional Metropolitan Bank, 
ee The Whitchead & Hoag Co., 


J. D. a. Baker & Holmes Co., Jackson- 
Wm, F- Fitts, Wolff & Pitts Shoe Co., 
BR B, Ells, "Usion Stove Works Co., Selma, 


ComMMERCIAL ARBITRATION. 

Sri nto ey, Annie Steel & 
Chas, Reynolds. Crescent Cigar & Tobacco Co., 
Daniel B. Murphy, Burke, FitzSimons, Hone & 
oO. H, Perry, Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, 
Theos. P.  Badbine, Cleveland Hardware Co., 
F. L. Shull, Portland Flouring Mills, Port- 


FW Seances ete Reds SOL, seu 
oe 


oO. A. oem, Farrand, Williams & 
3g oy eee 
Ww. w. San John Shillito, Co., Cincinnati, 


oO. Mabedy, Tews Drug Co., Des Moines, I 
kG nghas Jones & Dillingham Co., 
M. Spokane, “Was M, Jacobi Hardware Co., Wil 
E. L. "Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., 

Mem: Tenn. 
Commerctat Eruics. 


Chas. Bi Chai » Ni ¥ N. Y¥. 

Frank 3 . Union Netional Bank, Louis- 
y: 

Son 8e: y. Simmons Hdw. Ce., St. Louis, 


j. L. McWhorter, McWhorter, Hutton and 
Nashville, Tenn. oF 


R. Kelley-How- 
Delete Higgins, ley-How-Thomson Ce., 


Crepir Co-opzraTIon. 
4, betes: Chat oan Mon & Orendorff 
A. A. Mayne, Krennin, ocery Co., St. Louis, 
J. S. Stewart, Devoe ; Raynolds Co., Kansas 
Mo. 
K. T. Green, Robison Heavy Hdw. Co., St. 
F. "Sturdevant, Lininger Implement Co., 


Crepir Department Forms. 


E. we a Blumauer-Frank Drug 
J. H. as | at Const Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma, 


Ww. J eienteneen, Closset & Devers, Portland, 


Creprr Derartment MerHops. 
J. N. Moylan, Chairman, Tufts & Osborne, 


‘exas 
Max Cohn, Zellerbach Paper Co., San Fran- 


; Toe, Bradstreet Co F 
be ort 
Worth, Texas. 
oO. Kerr, Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co., 
on Oe Allensworth, Alles orth-Carnahan 
iensw 
ont San Antonio, T 


Sem EpvucaTiIon AND oe ca en. 


‘Coy Bulialoy N.Y. George Irish Paper 


‘oungstown Dry Goods Co., 


Ygenentows 
w. » eae National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., timore, Md. 
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H. B. Metcalf, Ridenour-Beker Mercantile Co., 
Colo. 

. Geehr, Geo. Worthington Co., Cleve- 
W. C. Kennedy, Baker Iron Works, Los An- 
A.  femeer. Third National Bank, Spring- 
E. E. cox, gy Rapids Commission Co., 
Lowe Ronee Congress Candy Co., Grand 
Chara’ Racks, Wichita Wholesale Grocery Co., 


Wichita, Kan. 
Ch Whichard, Wichard Bros. Co., Nerfelk, 
a. 


Bg: ew renee Law. 
Lee Hazeltine & 
a -, Oran Grand Ra pids, Mich. | 
w. Wee, C. M. McClung & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
Smith F Henry, Vermont Hardware Co., Burl- 
Jno. T. Porter, John T. Porter Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa, 
Fire Insurance. ’ 
A. ee Bridrene’ i Bullard Machir: 
“ rt 
L. W. Brown, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
D. L. Sa ig a Co., 
anes ree, Wis. 
George WV: rm Benedict & Benedict, New 
w. WERE We Me er Gn 
Me Bnlerect Failing-McCalman Co., 
‘aes Crepits. 
E. M. Dill, Chairman, Berry Brothers, Ltd. 
W. F. H. eelech, Guaranty Trust Co., New 
Louis Ss. Goldstein Louis Goldstein & Sons, 


ew 
H. H. Merrick, our & Ce., Chicago, Ill. 
A. G. Rumpf, Studebaker Corporation, South 


Bend, In 
J. H. Roy, Sweet-Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 


INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION. 
W. M. Pattison, Chairman, W. M. Pattison 


Prank HB ers grenee. 9 Stove Co., Cleve- 
Cc. = coring, Mis Spowtn Woolen Mfg. Co., 
AF Miaewell, Pittsburgh Gauge & Supply 
F. H. WtcAdon Staves Carriage Co., Chicago, 


PAPE 


Lagoristative CoMMITTEE. 
eS Dae, Gaaen, Geis: Mae. Co. 


W. & Bits, et Gro, Co. Birmingham, Ale 
R. S. Montague, Eads Bros. Furn. Co., Ft. 


Boe ere: seen Sinepataien Ox. Le 
I. ‘ae eta ait San Diego, 


Loop San Francisco 
“eg a Boek Shoe Co., Den- 


Fbariuner, Franklin Press Co., Pueblo, 
W. D. Morgan, Ztna National Bank, Hartford, 
S. K.. Smith, Harlan & Hollingsworth Corp., 
A. tn eb May Haw. Co,, Washington, 


J. D, Baker, Baker & Holmes Co., Jacksonville, 


Ch th F, Adame, Idaho Candy Candy Co., Evite Idaho. 
C. E Ward, Decatur, Ill 

L. 0. Hamilton, Hamilton, Harris Co., In- 
John M. Callender, Tone Bros, Des Moines, 
BJ, ‘Zeach, Morton L. Marks Co., Davenport, 


Cedar Rapids, I 
cone, ee Me ticon Gi. Co., 


A W, Porter, First National Bank, Lexington, 
J. i Beaten, Belknap Hdw. & Mfg. Co., Louis 
W. . Lathrop, Armour Packing Co., New Or- 


E. E, Piper, Adams D. G. Co. Ban M 
Fehsenfeld, Red C Oil Co Baltimore, 


ii 
Wal Morgan, 1020 Tremont Bldg., Bosten, 


L. E. Herrick, Victor Sporting Goods Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Richard J. Prendergast, Grand Mich. 
Ralph B. Wilkinson, tenet 

Nora —, Lindeke, Werner cor bea St. 
w. B. Cross, F. A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, 


Min 
Hopkins, anney, Semple, Hill & Coe., 
. Jeane ‘ine " 
R. E. Kennin og The Kennington Steres, 
pe 
Binswanger Simon Binswanger & Bros., 


St. 
; aetna Carleton D. G. Ce., St. Louis, 
; D. Stevens, The Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
Alex. ze’ Currie, Butte, ‘on. 
Chas. T. Page, Page Belting Co., Concord, 


N. Southerland, Christian Feigenspan, Inc., 
ewar 


‘ wis P. Ross, Rochester, » N ¥. 
r I. Taber, ey ae Tru it, Co. Uti 
"BL Weight, A.B. Wright & Uuiea, NY. 


0. S. Boteler, Wellington, Sears & Co., New 
° Ws 
W. W. al Trust & Deposit Co., Syra- 
he 
London, Amer. Credit Indemnity Co., 
‘Seaclonaee 
1 Re McNair & Pearsall, Wilming- 


R. A. " iatinet. Grand Forks Merc. Co., Grand 
Forks, N. > 


“i Smith, Persp, 
Cranston, Co cams, ‘Ohio. 
Wy. S Erner Elec. Co., Cleve- 


Feder, Silberberg Co., Cin- 


0 
G. Be Cole, R. H. Lane Co., Toledo Ohio. 
W. ee sett, Leavitt Milroy Co., 


wn, Ohio. 
Oo. ‘ omer Miller, Mitscher Co., Okla- 
homa City, Ok 
F. C Wetearten, Blake, McFall Co., Portland, 


W. Dosieie. Atlantic Refining Co., Phila- 
delphia, 
A. geinhie. Fe Haworth & Dewhurst, Pitts- 


* Pa. 
Willard athews, C. P. Mathews & Son, 
1, Bean, New Castle; Pa. 
ip Warteett, Slade & Balcom Co., 
Fine eS 


G. M. Berry, Cash. National Loan & Exch. 


nk, Colum! Ss. 
J. A. Sloan, Sloan ffee & Spice Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Wa mB, Meme B.G Co, 
Lacey H, Wilson, Bristol, T 
Lindauer, crmann Bros, Lindauer & 
Co., Nashville, T. 
G. 1, Brice, Daniel Briscoe & Co., Knoxville 
J. J, sim "Tiisinon Boren, Stewart Co., Dallas, 
Joho. MecClellend, Jehn McClelland & Co., 


exas. 
CB Stev El Paso, Texas. 
i ia a Half & Son, San Anton's. 


McGowan, Ft. W Texas. 
en, bie Symns a Ce, Salt Lake City, 


bea , ee & Richardson Co., 
“Buriin om 
J. Sa Desitey Shoe Co., Lynchburg, 
¥. Morgan are Fussell Ice Cream Co., 
Wallerstein, Strauss Bros. Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 
Lero Nat. Grocery Co., Seattle, 
R. O. MeCUnteck. Sogeene, West Wash. 


E. R. R 
E. M. Katle ve Ee Sa wat Charles- 
tom, 


ee Tevioey I “Nat. Bank of W. Va., Wheel- 

H. Max Obe Oberndorter, pews Adler & Sons Clo. 

Ira = ” es “TH. "National Bank, Ther- 
yo. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
H. arker, Chairman, Merchants National 
‘Bank St. Tek ies, 


ge De Laittre Co., Minne- 
H. A” Sedgwick Marshall-Wells Hdwe. Co., 
Max Oberndorfer, David Adler & Sons Cloth- 


Co, Milwau is. 
R. An Durie, R. A. Durkee Co., St. Paul, 


inn. 


Mercantite Acency Szavice. 

E. D. Biron New Works Ny. A. Steinhardt & 
Tt er, Fifth Avenue Bank, New 

7 Rok, Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, 
Hugh, & ‘Gn The Hurd & Fitzgerald Shoe 


EB "Howell; W. &. Peck & Co, Syracuse, 


Municrpat Cagpits. 


Ls Coy, Hockt eaters Ne, Rechester Stamping 
Oaiea poet Le P. Ross Co., Rochester, 
Wm. G. Wood Bausch & Lomb Optical 
» Rochester, N. Y. 
'A. Ricker, Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, 
ass. 
J. I. Colwell, Western Electric Co., New York, 


Untrorm Exemption Laws. 


M. C. Kellogg, Chairman, Kellogg & Ce., Rich- 
mond, Ky. 


Untirormity ix State Laws. 
J. Hewstd Bieter | Chairman, The Edwards 


3 Stephenson, “H Hutchinson- Stephenson Hat 
GW. Noth, Bevenport Big & Paper Co. 
J. D. Faucctc, *Faucette Co., Bristol, Va.- 
main 3. kK Savannah Woodenware Co., 


Sa 
E. G Evans, Henkle & Hasdwase Co., 
Lisesn, ae arrsy: Benenace 
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ATLANT. GA.—Atlan' Association ¥ 
Credit Men. President, H. E, a 
K. Orr Shoe Co.; 


Rhoades, Ernest _L. Rhoades & cos “ Act- 
ae cannery, H. T. Moore, Atlanta As- 


of Credit Men. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, S. G. 
per Mercantile Security Co.; Sec- 

D. Buck, 100 Hopkins Pl. 

BIRMIN HAM. ALA: —Birmingham Credit 
Men’s jation. President, . W. 
Coffin, hoor SE, Hdw. Co.; Assistant 


z. H. Eggleston, Chamber of 


Bldg. 

BOISE "I IDAHO. —The Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, J. G. H. 
Graveley, Capital Drebesene and Comm. 

¥ = ry, D. J. A. Dirks, 305- 306 


Idaho 

BOSTON, Mss. —Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, George C. Morton, 
3 ae Co.; Secretary, Herbert 

iting, 77 nen er St. 

BRISTOL” (VA.-TE NN.).—Bristol Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, J. D. 
Faucette, The Faucette Ces ; Secretary, G. 
C. Kesner, Gibson-Helm: 

BUFFALO, Y_ Buffalo Auigelitdin, of 
Credit ‘Men. President, Fred J. Smith, 
George Irish - Corporation; Secre- 
tary, gs iy Grandison, 9046 D. S 

or, 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Burlington Association 
of Credit Men. President, Smith 

pmg. Vermont Hdwe. Co.; Secretary, = 
° 


ward, Howard’s Insurance ency 
BUTTE. MONT.—Butte Association of 


en. President, C. Youlden, David. 
son Gro. Co.; Secretary. Lee Cohn, L. S. 
Cohn Co.; Assistant Secretary, C. E. Al 


oon Ind. Tel. Bidg. 

CEDA at ew - Coder Rapids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. — ent, E. E. 
Rapids Commission Co.; 
Secretary, Thos. B. Powell, 702-704 Se- 

curi ity Savings J ‘we Bldg. 
CHARL S. C.—Charleston Associa- 
tion of Credit" Men. President, E. H. 
¥ Rewie, Sank, Bldg Ce.3. Secretary, 


214 People’ ~ "Ben 
CHARLESTO A.— Charleston Associa: 
tion Se Man President, L. C. 
Stephenson, Hutchinson-Stephenson Hat 
Okey Johnson, Abney- 


Co.; Secretary, 
Barnes Co. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Charlotte Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. R. Fore- 
man, Porcuaee Shoe Co.; Secretary, cs. 
Creighton. 

CHATTANOOGA. TENN. |< Casttomorms As 
sociation of Credit ease Jno, 
L. ae WastidTenknantt 
Secreta Ee. Tos yen. 815 Broa ‘St. 

CHICAGO,” 

Credit 


hicago 
“President Henry W. Hardy. 


Men, : ’ 
ar memes E'Liboy: Sec Secretary, D. E. 


CIN CINNATT, 0. Jes Stine Ce ieaati Association 
President, Samuel Mayer. 

fase oh Men ‘Sons & Co.; Secretary, 
Bide. Freiberg, 904-5 Commercial Tribune 
cLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Warren E. Clarke, 


ee 9 Ya. Sie: 
COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. Presiden J. B. Piss -t White- 


Haines Benson G. 
Watson, 411-420 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 


Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
of the ational Association of Credit Men. 
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DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Crédit 
en. President, J. G. — Greiner. 
Kelly Dru Cs ; Secreta: Edw. B. 
Williams, Edw. Williams & ‘Co. 
DAVENPORT, IA + aheoumne Association of 
Credit Men. President, George W. Noth 
Davenport Bae and Paper Co.; Secretary 
Isaac Petersberger, 222 Lane Bid 
DECATUR, ILL.—Decatur- ‘Springfield Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. resident, A. J. 
ae, Re Grocer~Co.; Secretary, 
Ward, Decatur, Iil. 
DENVER, COLO. ~The Denver Credit Men’s 
iation. President, John T. Bra‘ Y, 
Denver Gas & Electric Co., J. Mec 
Carthy, Daniels & Fishers Stores Co. 
paenee seoeretary. E. A. Howell, 407-8 


DES. nGOINES, IA.—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. F. 
—_o Iowa Drug Co.- Secretary, G. 


B. Voo — Langan Bros. 
DETROIT. MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. 


President, Arthur E. Johnson, 
The Pin isc Company; Secretary, W. Ss. 


Campbell, 500 Moffat Bidg. 

DULUT MINN.—Duluth Sh omesliethd of 
. it Men. (Duluth-Superior.) _Presi- 
ent, 


W. Higgins, Kelley-How-Thom- 
son Co.; ; wee N. S. Marshall, 621 
Manhattan Bld 
EL PASO, TEX FI Paso Association of 
Credit "Men. President, é: A. a 
Krakauer, Zork & Moye; Ble’ > 
Daniels, 35 City Nat. Bank B 


FARGO, D.—Fargo sete *f Credit 
Men. President, J. W._McHose, McHose 
& Pardoe; Secretary, H. -L mis, N. 


S. Mutual Savings and Loan Ass’n. 
FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 
iw of Credit Men. President, T. 
= Bros. ; 


Secretary, Ben_ D. 
Klmpel, 606 


Merchants National Bank 


FORT fronra TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Wellborn 
Patteson, Bradstreet Co.; Secretary, 
Burke Henry C. Burke & Sons. 

GRAND F RKS, D.—Grand Forks Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Louis 
Bande, Congress Candy Co.; Secretary, 
ae D. Cameron, Park, Grant & Morris Gro. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s _ Association. President, 
Clifford H Walker, Power & Walker Cas- 
eet Co.; Secretary, A. K. Tyson, Powers- 


son Printin 
GREEN BA Wis —Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Anevalatien % Green Bay. President, H. G. 
.. Stolz, Morley- jiarphy Hdw. Co.; Secre- 
ary, L. D. Jaseph, Cady, Strehton & 


HO ISTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 


Men. President, J. B. Adoue, 
Qu Raine Hdw.. Co.; M. 


Robson, Schumacher Grocery Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. =aladiauepotie Asso- 


— of Credit am President, Henry 


ae ri am & pa, Ltd.; Secre- 

A. B nie, J. P . Michael Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—tTacksonville Credit 
. ee President, R. V. Cov- 


ington, . "C i eet J. W. 
jo z. — on mpany 
KANSASC vine —Kansas City Associa- 
tion or Tait Men. President, C. E. 
_ ee Electric Co.; Secretary, 


tvin Orear, 1217 Union Ave. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, —Knoxville Association 
of aay ae pioneer, W. M. Bon- 
Cc. M. “BeCian & Co.; ray. 
nis Lene, ‘te - McTeer Clo. Co. 
NGTON, — Credit Men’s 
B. Royst 


er, 
Lexington Goods Co.; Secretary, C. 
L. Williemoon? McClelland Bldg. ox 









MII 


MI 


MC 


Né 





LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln *Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, ‘E. E. Barber, H. O. 
Barber & Sons; Secretary, H. T. Folsom, 
Union Coal. Co. 

LOS. ANGE ES. CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 

Association. President, Newman 
ick, Commercial Nat’] Bank; Secretary, 
W. C. Mushet, 512 Union League Bldg. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Clarence Braden, 
. oeeeuds Chas. 


Co. Bidg. . 
chbur, Credit Men’s 
wo Seraee F. Pet 
; Secretary, J. 
Smith-Briscoe Shoe G 
TENN.—The Memphis Associa- 
Credit Men. President, T. M. 
Central State Bank & Trust Co.: 
Secretary, C. R. Arnoult, Jr., Best & Rus- 
sell Cigar Co.; Ass’t Secretary, Oscar H. 
Cleveland, Business Men’s Club Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. ita ti Jj. G. 
Kissinger Rauser, 


taneses & 
Co.; ny H. M. Battin, Bie _ 
m 


B 
MINN mEAPOLES, MINN.—Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, R. W. 
Kimbell, peere wy yer Co.; Secretary, 
Cc. Stevenson Co. 
MONTGOMER Rah Satoreneere Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, S. J. 
Winter, Winter-Loeb Grocery Co.; Secre- 
tary, rles D. Tallman, Commercial 
Fertilizer Co.; Asst. Secretary, J. 
Holloway, Bell Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, H. T. Hill, 
Grey & Dudley Hdwe. Co.; Secretary, 
Chas. H. Warwick, 804 Stahiman Bldg. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. President, Irving C. Brown 
= Basteeneet & Co.; Secretary, J. Fre 


S. 
LYN ‘CHBU RG, VA—L 
Association. Presiden 
icy, Craddock-Terry 
Funkhouser 
MEMPHIS 


ay Hockenjos Co. 
NEW ‘CASTLE, PA—New Castle Association 
of Credit Men. 


President, W. F. M 
a & Son 
509 Greer ock. 
NS, LA.—New_ Orleans Cuedie 
: ed Fe President, A. Cor 4 
penter, ag Co.; Secretary, 
Bartlette, Williams, Richardson '& Co., 


Lt 

=e YORK, N. Y¥.—The New York Credit 

Men’s Association. President, George H. 
wi. H. A. Caesar & Co.; Secretary, 
Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NORFOLK: VA.—Norfolk Association 
Credit Men. President, H. G. Barbee, 
Hae, Woodson, Barbee Co.; Secretary 
G Whichard, Whichard Brothers Co. 

ox. nee CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma City 
Credit Men’s Association. President, Fred 
B. Miller, Acme Milling Co.; Secretary, 
K. P. Gordon, 1217 ‘Coleord Bldg. 

OMATA. NEB.—The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. F. Norman, 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co.; Secretary, E. G. 
Jones, Credit Clearing House. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Peoria Association of Credit 
Men. greens do. R. es Keystone 
Steel Secretary, , Ww 


w Co. 
PHIL sidan Kingwan 2 PA.—Philadelphia Asso- 
i of Credit Men. President, os 
re- 


The A. Colburn Co.; 
tty i A are Jr., Room 301, 1011 


PITY SBURGH” saree Association 
of Credit Men. eas cons Enoch Rauh, 
Rauh Bros. & Co A. € Cilia, 
es ae ees = Assistant t Secreta 

Renshaw 


Loc Chroricle Telege rs 


ents. 
* Secretary, Roy M 


Miller, ag: ode 


Coke 
CE, R. I.—Providence —- 
Men. President, W. B 


Co.; 
, Clason Archi- 


PUEBLO, COLO.—Pueblo Association of 
Credit Men. President, H. B. Metcalf, 
The Ridenour-Baker erc. Co.; Secre- 
tary, W Reinig, Pueblo Wholesale 


Drug Co. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men's 
Association. President, John S. Harwood, 
Harwood Bros.; Secretary, je. Lane Stern, 
oF praveless Insurance Bl y ee 

ROAN —Roanoke ation of 

Credit Fen President, S. H. ae F. 

B. Thomas & Co.; Secretary, . H Trout, 

Moir & Trout, Inc. { 

. ¥.—The Rochester Credit 
iati President, » W. 
aoeemeer? 7 Cunningham Son & Co.; 

a en Weter, Yawman 


. jouer MO. —St. Joseph Credit Men’s 

ociation. President, T. E. Moss, Amer- 
ican Sash & Door Co.; Secretary, L. H. 
Smith, Hox-Smith Furniture Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—The St. nome Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. B. Mun- 
roe, Simmons Hdwe. Co.; Secretary, 
C. P. Welsh, 303 Security Bldg. 

ST. PAUL, M MINN.—St. Pa ‘Aanasiation of 
Credit wee President, Z. H. Thomas, 
agg ee Bros. ; Secretary, H. W. Par- 

Merchants Nat'l Bank. 

SALT LAKE C ITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, Ar- 
thur Parsons, Z. C. - I.; Secretary, 
P. L. Doran, Symms Utah Grocer Co.; 

Secretary, Walter Wright, P. 


Box 886. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Asso- 
ciation e Credit Men. President, D. J. 
Straus, L. Frank Saddlery Co.; Secretary, 

T. Allensworth, Allensworth-Car- 
Secretary, Henry A. 

Chenier of Commerce. 

” CAL. —The Credit Association 
of San Diego. President, E. Y. Barnes, 
Doyle-Barnes Co.; Secretary, G. F. Hoff, 
re vain. Bldg. 

SAN RANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco 
Credit Men’s_ Association. President, 

—_ Ge. Zellerbach Paper Co.; Secre- 

Armer, 499 Monadnock Bidg. 

SAVANNA, GA.—Savannah Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Marvin O’Neal, 

S. Meinhard & _ gSecrettes, W. R. 


Figseae 219 38th 
eset» N, PA. herein Association of 
t Men. President, M. M. Bennett, 
ore Pierce Company; "Secretary, Burton 
L. Ha 31 Lackawanna Ave. 
SEATTLE, ASH.—Seattle Merchants and 
Credit Men’s Association. President, E. 
G. Anderenm Western Dry Goods Co.; 
Sec: a, a T.. ce Polen Bldg. 
SELMA, ALA.—Selma_ Association of Credit 
Men. President, Morris Meyer, Benish 
& y Pm 524 Secretary, om F. Treadwell, 
SPORANE, WASH.—Spokane Merchants’ As- 
sociation. President, C. Dillingham, 
Jones & Dillingham Co.; Secretary, J. B. 
Campbell 1124 Old National Bank Idg. 
SPRINGFIELD MASS.—Springfield ’ Asso: 
ciation of Credit Men. resident, A. W. 
Gilbert, i {naga Valve Mfe. Co.; Secre- 
tary, In errick, Victor Sporting Goods 


SYRACUSE, N. —Syracuse Association of 
en. Pres ent, Evans S. Kellogg. 
The City Bank; Asst. » oR 
S. Betterton, 329 University Bl 
TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma Association of 
Credit Men. President, Geo. R. Basin, 
eked Trust Co.; Secretary, J. D. Ben- 
ner, 802-4 Tacoma Bl 
TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Association of Credit 
Men. President, Daniel Segur, Standart- 
Simmons Hdwe. Secretary, Lewis B. 
Hall, 11226 Nicholas Bidg. 
UTI ee —Utica Aigoneen .< of Credit 
Men. Presiden: 43 &. Coacics 


Millar tLe se, Laat ot ary, Fred. 

bog of x be H — 

SHON, Credit Men. pesingte enry H. 

M National Capital Bank; Secretary, 
Thomas Grant, Chamber of Commerce. 


obert 
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WHEELING, W. VA.—Wheeli 
of Credit Men. 


well, Hicke and Home DG Go Br hax 
an 
tary, John Schciliese,. Nov'l fexchenue 


WICHITA, N.—Wichita Credit Men’s As- 
residen Charles Knorr, 


sociation. 
wey Whouesa:e Grocery Co.; Secre- 
tary, Z. S. Gwaltney, United Electric Co. 





WILMINGTON, N. iw ilmington Associ:- 
$5 of Credit President, 1! 
scobi, N. Jacobi Hdw. Co.;. Secr= 
“Sieur R. Keyes, Bureau of *Crediis. 
voutitsss , O.—Youngstown Association 
of Cr uae Men President, J. Howard E}- 
xed The Edwards Co.; Secretary, \’ 
McKain, 1106-7 Mahoning National 


Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent esta 
under the 


communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the manager as stich. 


cities, authori 
Louisvittz, Ky.—Chas. Fitzgerald, 
Mgr. United States Trust Co. 


Adkaeon a—H. A. Ferris, Mgr., 
Rhodes Building. 


a. Md—S. D. Buck, Mgr., 


Hopkins Place. 

pie Idaho—D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., 
305-306 Idaho Building. 

BuFFao, N. one 5. Grandison, 
_ 904-6 D. S. Morgan Build- 


pa “Mont—C. E. Alsop, Mgr., In- 
dependent Telephone Building. 

Crepar Rapips, lowa—Thomas B. Pow- 
ell, Mgr., 702-4 Security Savings 


Bank uilding. 
Cuatranooca, Tenn.—J. H. McCallum, 


Mgr , Hamilton Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Canenen Ill—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 

10 So. La Salle Street. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—I. M. Freiberg, 

Mgr., 904-5. Commercial Tribune 


Buildi 
Jhio. —505 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 

Cotumpia, S. C—C. J. Kimball, Mgr., 
9 Hook Building. 

CoLuMBUS, Ohio—B G. Watson, Mgr., 
411-420 The New First National 
Bank Buildi 

Dattas, Texas—Edw. B. Williams, 
Mgr., Edw. B. Williams & Co. 

Denver, Colo—C. N. Kinney, Megr., 
409 Sugar Building. 

Des a ten Iowa—A. W. Brett, Mgr., 

708 Youngeman Building. 

DututH, Minn.—N. S. Marshall, Mgr., 
Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 
Inc., 621 Manhattan Building. 

Eu. Paso Texas—S. W. Daniels, Mgr., 

City National Bank Building. 

Fear orTH, Texa o McGown, 
Mgr., Reynolds Buildi 

ee Rapws, Mich—R. J. Cleland, 

201 Board of t Trade Bldg. 

GREEN iy. Wis.—L. D. Jaseph, Cady, 


Strehton & Jaseph. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Indiana 
it Men’s Adjustment Bureau, 403 
Commercial Club Building. 
Kansis City, Mo—Frank W. Yale, 
Mgr., 315 Dwight Bldg. 
ae. L. ene. 


» 726 (Lictlend = 
Los gr ls Cal—F. C. 


Goo Equitable Savings Bank 


lis Cred- 


Mitwaukeg, Wis—S. Fred. Wetzler, 


gt., 500-501 Free Press Building.’ 


Minneapouis, Minn—J. P. Galbraith, 
Mgr., 501-508 Endicott Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Nasuvitz, Tenn—C. H. Warwick, 
Mgr., 804 Stahlman Building. 

New Castie, Pa—Roy M. Jamison, 

gt., 509 Greer Block. 

New Orteans, La—W. C. Lovejoy, 
Superintendent, 607-609 Canal, La 
Bank Building. 

Norrotk, Va.—G. Sellman Williams, 
Mgr., 211-212 Monticello Arcade 
Building. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa—J. A. McKee, Jr., 
Room Sor, 1o11 Chestnut Street. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa—A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 

Renshaw Building. 

PortLanp, Ore—R. L. Sabin, Megr., 
Merchants’ Protective Association, 
7 First Street. 

Puesto, Colo—E. C. Abel, Mgr., 501 
Court Street. 

RicHMonp, Va.—Jos. Lane Stern, Sec- 
ay gos Travelers’ Insurance 
u ‘ 


St. JosepH, Mo.—St. Joseph Adjust- 
ment Co., Inc., John S. Whithing- 
hill, Mgr. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—A. H. Foote, Mgr., 600 
Security wee! EF 

St. Paut, Minn.—J Galbraith, Mgr., 
501-508 Endicott Building. 

Satt Lake Ciry, Utah—Walter Wright, 

. Mgr., P. O. Box 886. 

San Antonio, Texas ee A. Hirsh- 
berg, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce 


dg 
San Disco, Cal—G. F. Hoff, Mgr., 
403-4 Union Building. 
San Francisco, Cal—Ben Armer, 
Mgr., Monadnock Building. 
SCRANTON, a.—Burton L. Harris, Sec- 
retary, 31 Lackawanna Avenue. 
Seattie, Wash.—S. T. Hills, Mgr., Pol- 
son Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash.— Campbell, Mgr., 
1124 Old Nationa Bank Building. 
Tacoma, Wash—J. D. Benner, Mgr., 
802-4 ra sate 
Wuerunc, W. Va—John on 
Vesaumaninn, Ohio— C. MKats 
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